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English Papers. 


Following of Precedenis.—Jt was observed by an acute Italian 
writer, that if we inquire into the causes of the mischief which 
takes place .in the world,we. shall almost always find that the 
chief, both in the case of nations and individuals, is the following 
of precedents. A certain practice, for instance, was adopted in 
the infancy of a nation; and it is retained.in its old age, when cir- 
camstances render it no louger suitable. The old man, in like 
manser, continues the ‘practices which he followed with impunity 
in his youth, forgetting that he is no longer possessed of the same 
organic vigour. 

There is not ah abuse for which the sanction of great names 
cannot be adduced. Authority is'always at hand to supply pre- 
judice with abundance of resources. When the superstitiogs 
peasant of Lower Canada is tempted to adopt some of the prac- 
tices of the enterprising New Biglanders, he is told by the Priest 
to do as his father did, who lived very well withoat these prac- 
tices. The dauchter of Mr. Loveday, we see, pronounces with 
emphasis the religion of Elward and Alfred the Great. - When the 
first Christian Missionaries anpeared in the island, they too were 
met with the words reliaion of aur ancestors. Our Courts of Law 
in like manner ring with the names of Chief Jastiee Bale, Chief 
Justice Holt, aft other grave ‘and venerable authorities, the pro- 
nouncing of whichis alone deemed Sufficient te exclude the in- 
fluence of all reason and all inquiry. 

The practices of the Whigs at any time, from 1633 down" 
wards, form, in particalar, the subject of many an appeal. Thus 
we see “a Whig Lawyer” is taunted by a Ministerial Morning 
Paper with his want of respect for the precedents set him by the 
Whig Societies for the prasecation of libcls, formed immediately 
after the Revolation of 1638. But does it follow that every 
“ practice of a Whig King, a Whig Parliament, Whig Noblem>n 
and Gentlemen, and Whig Jurors,” mast be followed for all time 
coming? Eagland owes mach to the Whigs and the Revolation 
of 1683; but the most valuable part of what it owes to them is, 
without doubt, the freedom of inquiry of which, directly or inti- 
rectly, they were the authors, and which opened a wide door for 
improvement of every kind to succeeding generations. If we 
know more respecting many essential points than the Whigs of 
1688, that does not either diminish their merit, or the debt which 
we owe to them. The world has not been idle since 1638 ; many 
important discoveries have been made in the interim; the road 
to true science had then just been opened, as was observed by 
Leibnitz, the second, if not the first man of that age, and we 
have had the benefit of much and varied experience of a most 
important description, It can be no reproach to the great men 
of 1688, that we know more than they did; batit would bea 
cutting reproach to us, ifit could be shewn, that they kuew as 
mach as we yet do. 


The character of the popniation of England has andergone a 
great change (we think, decidedly for the better), during the last 
20 years. What then must be the change, operated daring the 
last 85? England at the Revolotioa was in a great measure with- 
out that numerons and wealthy middle class with which its towns 
are now filled, the authors of most of that to which we owe what 
raises as above other nations, and the depositaries of the most 
valuable kaowledge; and its lower classes were coarse ia man- 
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ners, and sank in ignorance, while, go where we will, we find in 
the present day common mechanics possessed of knowledge and 
cultivated understandings. From this class, Reanies, Arkwrights, 
Watts, and Telfers are perpetually starting forth, Institations 
like the Anderson [ustitutioa of Glasgow and the one lately set 
on-feotin Bdinbargh for the difusion of science among the lower 
classes will add. rapidly to the mass of intelligence. The prac- 
tices of the men of 1633 had reference to a very different descrip- 
tioa of people, aad a deviation from these practices can no more 
be a reproach toa Whig in the preseat day, that it can bea re- 
proach to a Calvinist that he does not insist on barning Sociniaus 
—~tea Scots Presbyterian, that he does not, like John Kuox, 
insist on the cutting off Catholic Idolators—or to the Lutheran, 
that he does aot, like Luther, persecute the Anabaptists without 
mercy, We are not to revert to Star-chamber practice, because 
it was the subject af the ealogy of Bacon, nor to seek. ont and 
barn witches, because the great Lord Chief Justice Hale approved 
of such acourse. Let us decide according to the meanyof know- 
ledge which we ourselves possess, and not according to the means 
which ouc fathers possessed, availing ourselves of the truths 
which they handed down tous, without adopting their tests for 
the discovery of trath, of cutting off ears, or burning alive, which 
experience has proved to be very ili adapted to the end in view, 
Morning Chraniele, April 16. ( 
Pawnbroking Project.—Notwithstanding the pawnbroking 
project has the air of a newly-started proposal, it is any thing 
hatnew. It was probably digested and carried into practice, as 
far as it could be, several months ago, and an arrangement made 
as to who should receive the public money. It was known to 
us at the time that a survey had been made on both sides of the 
river Tnames, from above London-bridge downwards, of all the 
warehouses which might be used to the store of corn, and soon af- 
terwards the craft in the river weré constantly filled with wheat. 
An immense stack of warehouses were ran up at Rotherhithe, 
the coatractor andertaking to have them ready to receive wheat 
in six weeks from the laying of the first brick; and offers were 
made to rent other immense warehouses, if the persons te whom 
the offsr was made would build them. The prawnbroking project 
is thus no new project; no doubtit will be found that the corn 
has ben already warehoused, and the friends of Ministers rea- 
dy to receive the money for it, Nine-tenths of the million will 
probably go at once into the pockets of the land owners; the 
Other tenth might be lent to indifferent persons, or to such as 
might appear to be indifferent persons, to save appearances, and 
to give the semblance of fairness to the whole. We will sup- 
pose a case :—A certain northern Nobleman sends several Mem- 
bers to the House of Commons —he has large estates, from which 
at present he receives but little rent, his tenants have damaged 
corn for which no market can be obtained. What can be nore 
easy or more convenient than a nominal sale of thé cori to an 
agent, who having deposited it in warehouses, pawns it to the Go- 
vernnient, and hands the money over to the farmers, who pay 
their rent withit; or it may be, pays the money over to the No- 
ble Lord, who had taken his rent in kind from the tenants. What 
would this be but putting the million into the pockets of the 
Land Owners; in other words, the voting the peo vle’s mony out 
of their pockets into their own? Bat then there is the corn, at 
any rate? Yes, thereis the corn, sure enough; but hereis anoe 
ther objection which the Committee have not noticed. The cora 
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is to be pawned for two-thirds its valae: if it be not redeemed, 
and the interest paid ia twelve months, or eighteen months, it is 
forfeited, and then it becomes the property of the pawabroker, 
who is to sell it, or burn it, or waste it in some way. Not more, 
however, than two-thirds the value is to be lent on it: bat how is 
the value to be ascertained? By “officers appointed by the Go- 
eernment.” Well, but these officers must be recommended to the 
Government, and by whom? Why, by the Noble Lord, to be 
sure, or, what amounts to the same thing, through his agency, 
Thus the job is complete. None bat damaged corn will be stor- 
ed, corn which, if kept by the farmer, must be suffered to rot, or 
be used to feed animals. Willit not rot thenia the pawnbro- 
ker’s warehouses ?— Will it not be the interest of the Land-own- 
ers that it shoald rot? If, instead of feeding animals, it be suf- 
fered to rot, will not the price of pork, and poultry, and eggs 
rise? Will any body believe that the fall value of the corn will 
not be obtained from the Government in the first instance? Is 
there any the least security that no more than the full value will 
be obtained? Can any body be so besotted as to imagine, that 
those who have so advantageously pawned the corn will pay the 
expences of turning it every ten days and occasionally of sifting 
it—that they will pay warehouse rent, and interest of money— 
and, after all, take back the corn, diminished as it would be in 
quantity, uncer even the most careful management? No one 
will expect any thing of the kind. The eora, once pawned, will 
be wasted, and the money advanced will be taken from the peo- 
ple and given to the Land Owners.— British Lumivary, 


Roman Catholic. —We insert a letter from a Roman Catholic, 

in Reply to our remarks of yesterday on the subject of the Irish 
White Boy oath. The copy of the Decalogue, which he sends 
us, jambles, as we suspected, the first and second commandment 
into one; and then, in order to ecomolete the namber, the last 
commandment, having reference solcly to inordinate desire, is 
absardly rent asunder. All this we knew before. It will be ob- 
served our correspondent pleads for liberality: so he had need! 
or, at least, so had hisfaith. He says, that bowing to an image 
(or a painting of course) is only exoressive of our veneration for 
the original. The originals of the greater part of the Santa Marias 
were the mistresses of the painters, or of those of their patrons: 
We thought of inserting the prayer to the Virgin Mary. menti- 
oned in the letter, but fee! a delicacy on acconnt of its profane- 
ness. We need only observe, that he calls it a prayer to the 
Virgin Marv. Andthough the object of that prayer be only to 
pray to the Virgin, to pray to God for him the supplicant (who, by 
the way, is directed to pray to God for himself), how can he be 
sure that the Virgin hears him? Nay, bow is it possible that the 
Virgin shoald hear all the Roman Catholics who pray to her in 
all parts of the globe, except after her decease she became ubi- 
quitous —thatis, became God himself? And does it not follow 
from hence, that the only being fit to be addressed in prayer, is 
one every where present, and cognizant of every tbing that 
takes place; so that he must, by his natare, both hear the pray- 
ers and know the sincerity of heart from which they spring, none 
of which qualities can appertain to a dead woman, however pious 
her life may have been whilst living. This absurdity of addres- 
sing in a prayer a personage that cannot possibly hear all the 
supplicants, and.may hear none of them, has so affected some 
of the Roman Catholics, that we have actually seen in their Ri- 
taals a prayer to this eff-ct :— O God, pray the Virgin to pray 
thee for as.” © We entreat our readers not to suppose that we 
are treating such a subject with levity ; we treat of it with sor- 
yow, and in sober sadness, We are very glad to see religion 
brought to the standard of reason, our primary rale; and there- 
fore have no objection to the Catholic’s illustration of his argu- 
ment by the anecdote of Lord Amherst: but a little consideration 
wit! show him that it is inapplicable. Was the picture of our 
Sovereign made to be bowed downto? Did Lord Amherst himself 
bow down toit? Do the Catholics mean to say that their bowing 
dowa to images is a mere gratuitous act of respect to the sappos- 
od originals, which may be omitted or performed at pleasare? Oh. 
po: the bowing down to images makes a part of their “word of 
God,” that is, the word of their “ Infallible Councils !’—Times, 
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Feline Curio.ity.—A cat, belonging to George Boxall, of this 
town (long kaowaas the Ditchling postman) has a kitten to 
which Nature, we suvpose in a frolicsome mood, has given five 
perfect legs, two before as in com non, and three behind, the su- 
pernamerary one being placed between the othe? two ; and what 
renders it further noticeable is the peculiirity of its foot, which 
possesses all the members coumon to two feet, but so closely 
connected, that when in motion, they have the appearance of bat 
one. This extraordinary kitten is of a dark tortoiseshell colour, 
and being strong and lively, no doubt is entertained of saving it 
for the inspection of those who may be fond of secing natural cu- 
tiosities.—Sussex Advertiser, 


Quarterly Review. —The following account of this journal 
appearsin BLackwoop's Magazine of the present month. There 
is a quarrel between the proprietors (we believe) of the two 
journals; and, as the case is when people of a certain character 
quarrel, the world is benefitted by a little display of trath :— 


What is the opinion of the Quanterty Review epon any 
givea subject? Et is possible that it may he the opinion of nobody : 
at the very best, it is the opinion of Mr. Southey, or of Mr. 
another person, (who must be pleased), Gifford himself. Now, 
Ihave mach respect forthe talents of each of these two gentle- 
men, bat from which of them is it that either IT or any sensible 
man would care mach to hear an opinion upon two thirds of the 
matters that do, or should fall to be discussed in a journal of the 
general literature of Eagland? Suppose, for a moment, such a 
hook as Pope’s Dunciap were to be published to-morrow, Mr. 
Southey, even though he did not find bimself mentioned in it, 
would infallibly toss ap his nose and pronounce it the work of 
a man of no imagination —no originality —no poetry. Mr. Gifford 
would not in his heart like it, because he would feel, after read- 
ing two full pages, that all was over with his Baviap and 
Maviap. How would this work be reviewed in the QuarRrerty? 
It would not be reviewed by any hearty fellow, because he would 
know that he could not express his true opinion of it without 
offending Southey and Gifford. in the first place, and without 
saying things that could not fail to appear qnite absurd, and 
out of place inthe Quarrerty Review, in the second. How 
could a sharp witty satirist be praised with any honesty or effect 
in a journal, the prime supporter of which is the author of Tue 
Viston or JuDGmMeENT —in a journal where you find Milman ex- 
tolled as a first-rate poet in the one number, and Shelley run 
down as no poet at all in the next—in a journal where you find 
Waverceyand Guy Minwerine treated as works of very slender 
merit (the second of them indeed as little better than a piece of 
silliness), and Ivannoe lauded to the third Heavens—in a jour 
nal where William Hazlitt is talked of as amere prattling ninny, 
and Signor Ugo Fudgiolo asone of the greatest geniuses in 
Europe? It would not be reviewed by Mr. Gifford, because Mr, 
Gifford, though not at all delighted with the book, could not for 
his life be blind to its merits; and althoagh he might also have 
many private reasons for not wishing to speak the truth, I do 
the splenetic Mr. Gifford the jastice to say, that I do not believe 
he is capable of sitting down gravely to write in his own person 
what he feelsto be untrue. Mr. Southey would receive the book 
at Keswick by his next mail-coach parcel, and I think he might 
very possibly set about reviewing it. But then he would speak 
such utter nonsense about it, that Mr. Gifford would not hear 
of its being inserted. They would laugh over it for a day or two, 
particalarly ifit were written in hexametres, or contained any 
bulletin of the state of Mr. Southey’s family ; and then the article 
would either be put in the fire, or enclosed under a blank cover 
to “the British,” inthe view of helping my poor grandmother’s 
pot to boil for a day or two longer, or perhaps of extinguishing 
the old body’s life altogether in the smoke.” —Times, April 5. 

County of Sussex.—To the credit and honour of the county 
of Sussex, it knows very little of the prosecuting Association of 
Bridge-Street. We do not know thatit has subscribed 10/. to- 
wards its support; and we are not aware that more than ene in- 
dividual ia this town contributed towards its fands, and who cer- 
tainly will never again subscribe.’ We are happy to bear this 
testimony of the correct feelings of our townsmen.— Brigh. Chron, 
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Duke of Somerset.—Anecdotes of that absurd person the 
proud Duke of Somerset, who lived in the reigns of Anne and 
George I1.:—On a quarrel with George I. the Duke threw up his 
appointment of Master of the Horse in a manner which sufficient- 
ly evinces the littleness of pride. Having commanded his ser- 
vants to strip off the royal and put on the family livery, he sent 
for a common dast-eart, and directed that all the badges of his 
office should be thrown into it; he then, followed by his retinue 
and the aforesaid vehicle, proceeded to the court-yard of St. 
James’s palace, and, after ordering the driver to shoot the rubbish, 
he stalked back indignantly to Northumberland-house, accompa- 
nied by the same cavalcade in which he had leftit. This petty 
and petalant spitefulaess would have accorded far better with the 
spirit of some retail demagozue of the city, than a nobleman, the 
lastre of whose aristocratical honours depended soleiy apon the 
preservation of the majesty of that throne which he degraded 
himself by insulting, That his pride had little accordance with 
English humour, we need not be told. ‘Get out of the way,” 
said one of his ptople to a countryman who was driving a hog 
along the path by which the Duke hadto pass. “ Why?” inquir- 
ed to boor. “ Because my Lord Dake is coming, and he does 
not like to be looked at,” rejoined the man. The clown, enraged 
at the imperions manner in which the mandate was urged, ex- 
claimed. ‘“ But I will see him, and my pig shall see him too:” 
and seizing the animal by the ears, held it up before him till his 
Grace and_retinue were gone by. Lady Charlotte Finch, his 
second wife, once tapped him playfully on the shoulder with her 
fan; he tarned to her with marked displeasare, and observed, 
“My first wife, Madam never took that liberty, and she was a 
Perey.” His two youngest daughters were accustomed to watch 
him, standing while he slept in the afternoon ; one of them, over- 
come with fatigue, sat down; the Duke awoke unexpectedly — 
he assured her that he should remember her disobedience, and 
accordingly left her 20,000/. less than her sister. —Times, April 5, 

Lamentable Suicide of Lieut. Charles Trail.—At three o'clock 
yesterday (April 2,)an inquisition was taken before Thomas Shel- 
ton, Esq., in the committee-room of Bethlem Hospital, on the 
body of Lieutenant Charles Trail, aged 30 years, a patientin the 
above asylum, who destroyed himself in the following manner : — 


Charles Beech, one of the keepers belonging to the institution, 
deposed, that on Sanday last, about twelve o’clock at noon, 
he locked the deceased in his cell in the gallery, having previously 
shaved and dressed him. We was in such a weak and debilitated 
state, that he had not sufficient strength to dress himself. After 
witness had locked him up, he went into the Green-yard to attend 
the other patients, bat shortly retarned to him, and then he was 
aitting on the side of his bed. Witness endeavoured to persuade 
him to take his ration ef food, but he refused, as he had done for 
several days previous. Witness again left him, and in aboat 
half an hour after he returaed again, and on unlocking his cell- 
door he found the deceased close againstit, with his face towards 
him, as if he was comiag out. Witness did not immediately on 
opening the deor know that he had destroyed himself, but after- 
wards found that he was saspended to his white neckkerchief by 
the neck, the end of which was very ingeniously made fast to a 
single wire of a slight fence over the door of his cell, enclosing the 
jroo grating. He was quite dead, though warm; a wooden 
bowl which the deceased had for a certain use, was near him, and 
on which he stood to fasten the end of the neckkerchief to the 
fence. Witness instantly procured Mr. Wright, the medical 
gentleman, who bled the deceased, but life was quite extinct. 


Mr. Edward Wright, the medieal gentleman, and superin- 
tendant of the establishment, stated that on his secing the deceas- 
ed he was quite dead: he opened a vein, but obtained no blood. 
The deceased had been a patient in the asylam since the Ist of 
November last.. His case was of a most desperate nature. He 
was always under apprehensions of some evil designs against him. 
He had refused food for six or seven days, thinking that it would 
be mixed with poison, His obstinacy in that particular was so 
strone, that his rations were obliged to be administered by means 
of Atnbe. The deceased had been Licutenant in the 95th Regi- 
meat, or Rifle Corps, aud bad served under the Duke of Welling- 
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ton in all his campaigns: he was a very enterprising officer, and 
had received great patronage from the late Duke of Kent. His 
father was a General in the British service. The deceased had 
been of a very free disposition, which is supposed in a great de- 
gree to have brought on the direful malady. 


A Juryman thought that the patients would be prevented 
from laying violent hands on themselves, if, instead of the wire 
grating being over the door, a shutter with a round hole in the 
middle was substitated ; the ventilation would be just the same. 


The whole of the Jurors being of the same opinion, Mr. 
Wright, the superintendant, was requested to state the opinion 
of the Jury to the Committee of Governors at the next meeting, 
which Mr. Wright promised to do. 


The Jury afterwards consulted, and returned a verdict that 
the deceased “‘ Hanged himself, being at the time in a state of 
desperate madness.”—Times, April 5. 


Reyal Marriage.—Carolina, the Crown Princess of Den- 
mark, was born on the 28th of Oct. 1793, As the youngest of 
the eight children, with which her mother, who was born on the 
28th of October, 1767, bas presented her hasband, is now 14 years 
of age, itis very improbable that any male issue from this marri- 
age will disturb the succession of the Crown Princess to the 
Throne of Demark, which descends tofemales as well as males. 
The idea of eventually devolving through this projected marri- 
age, to the Crown of Britain has, we anderstand, filled the Danes 
with the utmost alarm. Will Russia, interested in preventing 
the Sound from coming into our hands, dare to forbid the banns. 


Tre Genuine Soeech of Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury at the 
head of the men of Kent, to Wiiliam, the Norman Conquerer.—“ You 
are accosted, [illustrious General, by the Mea of Kent, who are 
ready to submit to your Government, provided you will make 
proper Concessions to their most equitable demands, being such 
sortof men as are determined to retain that liberty they have 
received from their ancestors, together with the laws and customs 
of their country; neither will they he reduced toa state of 
servitade which they never experienced or endure anew Legis- 
latare, for they can bear aregal, but not a tyranical anthority. 
With their liberty therefore anassailed, their ancient laws and 
customs reserved to them receive the Men of Kent, not as a par- 
cel of slaves, but subjects attached to yon in loyalty and love. 
But if you attempt to deprive them of their freedom, deprive 
them of their lives also; for they had rather engage with you in 
a determined battle, and fall under enemics than in a Court of 
Justice under certain laws. For though the rest of the Enctish 
can soffer slavery, to be free is the property ef the Men of Kent. 
Four things should never flatter us—familiarity with Princes— 
the caress of woman —the smiles of our enemies—nor a warm 
day in winter ; for these things are not oflong duration. The 
body is a case wherein the soul is pat like aswordin a scab- 
bard ; it is the sword you should value, not the scabbard.” 

American Tagennity.—It is with pleasure we inform the pub- 
lic, that a new mathematical instrament has been recently invent- 
ted by Mr. William Bo'lea, a young man of Griswold, inthis State. 
—Itis called a Trigaometer, and consists of three straight aradua- 
ted rulers, and two gradaated arches, and so adjusted as to admit 
ofsolving all the problems of plane trigonometry without calcula- 
tion,and sooner than the mathematician, provided with tables, 
could turn a sine, tangent, secant, or logarithm of a number; and 
the result given by the instrument quite as exact as any traverse 
tables extant would give itin case of right angles, and all obstase 
angles are solved by it with equal facility. Indeed,if well gradu- 
ated verniers were applied, it mast beas exact as calculations by 
the tables in common ase; arid enable the sailor, engineer, survey- 
or, architect, or carpenter, to solve all the problems in plane trigo- 
nometry, without studying the art, or having more learning than 
is mesessary to keep a mechanic's book,—Counecticut Courant. 


Yellow Fever.—The Board of Physicians of Barcelana, whe 
assemble weekly to discuss questions relative to the yellow fever 
which prevailed so dreadfully at that place, persist in all their 
declarations that it is not contagious—-National Advertiser, 
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Emperial Parliament. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17, 1822. 


MARRIAGE OF UNITARIAN DISSENTERS. 

Mr. BROUGHAM presented a petition from the Unitarian Dis- 
senters of Kendal, in Westmoreland, complaining that certain parts of 
the provisions ef the Marriage Act pressed on their consciences, and 
praying to be placed upon the same footing in that respect with the 
Jews and Quakers in England, and with the Unitarian Dissenters in 
Scotland and Ireland. —Road, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. W. SMITH had brought forward his present measure in 
consequence of various petitions presented on the subject; bat be- 
fore he opened his proposition to the house, he would beg to put in 
two petitions similar to that presented by the honourable and learned 
member (Mr. Brougham)—the one from Sheffield, in Yorkshire, the 
other from Stopford, in the county of Durham. 

The petitions haviug been read and ordered to be printed, 

Mr. W. SMITH proceeded. Jn bringing forward the present 
motion, he shonld begin by stating, as briefly as possible, the grievances 
of which the petitioners complained. Their complaint was that by the 
regulations of the aet of the 26th George II., commonly called the 
Marriage Act, they were placed in asitnation painful to themselves 
and different from that in whick, previous to the passing of that act, 
they had been accustomed and permitted to stand. It would scarcely 
be denied by any,one that marriage was a civil ceremoney. It was so 
considered, not only by the common law, but by the canon law; and 
from the period of the year 1753, up to the passing of the act now com- 
plained of, marriages solemnized by the Dissenters in their own places 
of worship had been held geod and valid. The act of the 26th Geo. II., 
however, enacting that every marriage, to be held legal, must be solem- 
nized in the charch, by the ministers of the charch, and according to 
the ritual of the charch, completely deprived the Dissenters of their 
before enjoyed privileges. He (Mr. Wm. Smith) was one of the class 
of presons now praying to be relieved from the pressure of that act, and 
it was important to those persons as a class, that, coming before Parlia- 
ment, they should stand rectus in curia, He begged then to aver, that 
the Dissenters were unarraigned of any crime, and that they had as good 
a title to worship God in their own way as any members of the Church 
of England. Marriage was the natural right of the human species, and 
neither man nor woman, withont the grossest injustice, could be de- 
prived of its benefits. Yet the actof the 26th Geo. II. said to the 
Dissenters, “ You shall comply with terms which are contrary to the 
dictates of your consciences, or you shall forego the advantage of that 
natoral right.” Such a holding was most unjust. It was not without 
precedent, because the same course had been pursued under Louis X1V., 
towords the Protestants of France. The measure in France, however, 
though unjust, was not so inconsistent as the law in England ; because 
the Government of that conntry recognized at the time no religion but 
the Roman Catholic. To presume every Frenchman a Roman Catholic 
was most unjust; bnt, such being the presamption, there was no ine 
consistency in saying that members of the Roman Catholic church should 
be married according to its rites in England, however, there was a 
gross and palpable inconsistency abont the arrangement. At the very 
time when the act of Geo. II, passed, the Dissenters had the benefit 
of the act of toleration. At thattime it so happened that the Unitarian 
Dissenters were in small numbers, so small, indeed that they had not a 
place of worship (so calied) belonging to them; buat the Jews and the 
Quakers were especially exempted from the provisions of the act, 
The Jews could scarcely, perhaps, be called dissenters from the Church 
of England—(tite Church of England might, indeed, more properly 
be called dissenters from them, for they were the more ancient)—but 
the Quakers were, toall intents and purposes, a sect dissenting from 
the Church of Engiand, and they could have no right to any exemptions 
in which the Unitarians were not entitled to participate. By the canon 
law, marriage was nothing else bat a civil contract. This was stated by 
high authority in this country, when, in 1813, a question respecting the 
validity of a Scottish marriage was disenssed. The opinion of the 
Lord Chancellor was that the Scottish law was founded on the canon 
faw, which was the foundation of the laws respecting marriage throngh- 
ont Europe, and which regarded marriage as a contract. There was 
no donbt whatever but the Scottivh law considered a marriage by consent 
of parties, and im presence of witnesses, to be as valid as if itis were 
by any clergyman. The marriage act for its object the prevention of 
clandestine marriage. With that object he wished not to interfere, 
and he would therefore only propose the alteration of the religious cere. 
monies were common to all nations, and were highly proper, but they 
Were not necessary. Av a proof of that he might refer tothe decree 
of Pope Inoocent III. in Conaocil, which declared the relegious so- 
Bemuity not to be necessary tothe validity of marriages. But the ree 
lizious ceremony ought to be in unison with the feelings of the parties. 
The ritual of the ‘Church of England was derived from the Romish 
Chorch. Now to moke that retnala necessary part of the marriage, 

crereligious objection existed to it, was a pesitive absurdity, He 
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proposed leaving ont the whole of that parf of the ritual which stated 
opinions on which the petitioners disseated from the Church ot England. 
Ashe anderstood from the noble lord that his motion wonld not be 
opposed, he thonght it unecessary to go into further discussion of the 
subject now. He might, however mention, that the wisdom of our au- 
cestors had enacted burning alive as the punishmeut for -Christians 
marrying Jews. When that law was repealed and some time previonsly 
more persons were found to contend for its justice, and even humanity, 
than could now be found to advocate the part of the preseat law, which 
he wished to alter. He concluded by moving for leave to biing ina 
bill altering certain points in the 26th Geo. II. commonly called the 
Marriage Act. 

The Marquis of LONDONDERRY wished not to be understood 
to pledge himself to the support of the measure. 

Mr. H. GURNEY did not see what possible objection there could 
be to Unitarians being married by their own clergymea. The whole 
service would then be suited to their own sentiments, and, bans beieg 
regalarly proclaimed in the church, no inconvevience could arise from 
it. Onthe other hand, there were many objections to parties having 
the service performed by clergymen of a different persuasion, He wish- 
ed, therefore, that instead of snch a measure as was now proposed, the 
hon. and learned gent. opposite would embrace the subject in bis bill. 

Mr. W. Smitu explained. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill 


Mirror of fashion. 
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BRIGHTON, APRIL 7, 1822. 


After the Pavilion had for one whole week exhibited during the 
evenings a gloom, scarcely “ darkness visible,” it was eulivened on 
Satorday by the arrival of a number ef Noble guests fromtown, whe 
came down to dine with the King, Lord Lauderdale, Lord Batharat, 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord St. Helens, Prince Esterhazy, the Mar- 
quess of Anglesea, Duke of Dorset, and some others. The Marquess of 
Londonderry and Lord Liverpeol were expected, but they were detained 
in town, expecting a Messenger with dixpatehes from Vienna. The 
Pavilion was illuminated from one end to the other, and the Concert ie 
the Great Music Room after dinner, embraced the usual splendid band 
selected by bis Majestly. The King is said to enjoy excellent health, 
although his extremely domestic and retired habits preveut his shewiug 
himself to his anxious and expecting people. This day the Roval Cha. 
pel was crowded. A sermon was preached by De. Peirson. The Roy- 
al pew, in addition to his Majesty, contained the Dukes of Wellington 
and Dorset, the Marquesses of Anglesea and Conyuogham, Lords 
Bathurst, St. Helens, Lauderdale, Mount-Charles, and Francis Conyag- 
ham. On the left sat the Marchioness of Conyngham and her lovely 
daughters; the Ladies Paget, Bathurst, and family were in the same 


ew. 
, Lord John Rassell, Lord Sefton and his family, Lord and Lady 
Grantham, Lord and Lady Cowper, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Creevey, Hon, 
W. Lamb, and other celebrated Members of the Whig party are bere. 

Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, decorated with his new Order of the Bath, 
together with Sir Edmund Nagle, and General Thornton, occupied the 
back part of the Royal pew at the Chape! ou Sunday. 

Sunday being Easter Sunday, the Princess AvGusta went from 
her residence at Frogmore to Windsor, and attended Divine Service at 
St. George’s Chapel, and beard a Sermon preached by the Hon. and 
Rev. Mr. Stroprorp. Her Royal Highness received the Sacrament. 

Yesterday morning the Princess AvGusta arrived in town from 
Frogmore, at her apartments in the King’s Palace, Pimlico, andre 
mained some time. 

The Duke of NorFotx left town yesterday, for kis seat, Fronham- 
Suffolk. 

The Duke of Montrose had a select party at his house in Gros-, 
venor-square. 

The Earl and Countess Spencers have left town for their seat at 
Wimbledon, for the holidays. 

Viscount Granvitte left town yesterday for Newmarket, and her 
Ladyship ona visitto the Duke and Duchess of Beaurort, at their 
seat in Oxfordshire. 

Lord Bexcrave entertained a distinguished party yesterday, at his 
house in Grosvenor-square. 

Lord and Lady Forrester have arrived in Sackville-street, from 
the Duke of Rutland’s seat, Belvoir Castie, 

Lord St. Heien’s left town yesterday forthe Pavilion, Brighton. 

Sir Cuarces and Lady Lone have left town for their seat, Bromicy 
Hill, Keat, for the holidays. 

Sir WitttaM and Lady A’Courr and suite have arrived at the Pul- 
tency Hotel, Piccadilly from Naples, ~— Crompton, Esq. has left 
ditto his seat in Yorkshire, 
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INQUIRY INTO THE CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH DETERMINE 
THE RATE OF PROFIT 
——~ + 

Profits of stock fall because land equally fertile cannot be obtained ; 
and.through the whole progress of socicty, proftts are regulated by the 
difficulty or facility of procuring food.—Ruicarpo. ’ 

In a former Number of this Paper, we endeavoured to shew that the 
average rate of profit affords an infallible criterion of national prosperi- 
ty. It does this, becanse it enables us to estimate, with the greatest 
precision, the power which the country possesses of adding to its capi- 
tal, or to its means of supporting and employing productive labourers. 
If the capital of the couutry, that is, if the sapply of food and clothes, 
of tools and machines,. be all required for the maintenance and emyloy- 
ment of the existing Jabourers, it is: plainly impossible that any addi- 
tions can be made to th: ir number, unless: capital be previously angment- 
ed, without depressing the condition of the whole. But it is on the 
tate of profit that the rate of the increase of capital must always de- 
pend. Wherever the rate of profit is high, or, which is precisely the 
same thing, wherever industry is nocommonly productive, there isa 
rapid increased of capital and population; And, on the other hand, 
where the rate of profit is low, and industry comparatively unproduc- 
tive, there is a proportionably dimished power of accumulation and of af- 
fording employment to additional labourers: and the progress of such 
a country, if it be not altogether stationary or declining, must, at all 
events, be extremely slow. The examoles of the United States, and of 
Holland, shew that this is not mere theoretical reasoning; and prove, 
beyond all question, that the rate of profit is the grand regulator of 
national prosperity. Increase this rate, and you instantly increase 
the means of adding to the stock of the country, to the uamber of 
its inhabitants, and to their wealth: —diminish this rate, and you as 
instantly lessen the increase of the only fund from which the productive 
classes can obtain their share of the necessaries, conveniences, and en- 
joyments of life ; and poverty and misery will be general thronghont the 
country, unfilthe habits of the people be changed, and the increase of 
population proportioned to the diminished demand for labour, When 
therefore, we have ascertained the circumstances which determine the 
rate of profit, we shail really have ascertained those on which the num 
bers, happiness and comfort of mankind must ever mainly depend. 


Dr. Smita was of opinion, that the rate of profit varied inversely as 
the amonnt of capital, or, in other words, that it was always greatest 
where capital was least abundant, and lowest where capital was most 
abundant. He supposed, that according as capital increased, the 
principles of competition would stimalate eapitalists to endeavour to 
encroach on the employmeuts of each other: and that, in furtherance 
of their object they would be tempted to offer their goods at a lower 
price, and to give higher wages to their workmen—(Wealth of Na- 
tions, vol. ii. p. 38.) his theory was long universally assented to, 
and has been ably supported by M.Sav, Mr MAttuus, and others. 
We are satisfied, however, that it is utterly withont fonndation; and 
we have little doubt that such of our readers as have studied Mr, Ricar- 
po’s great work with the attention it deserves, are of the same opinion. 
Our limits will wot allow us to enter fally into this important and diffi- 
cult subject; but we apprehend it will not require any very elaborate 
argumeut toshew, that this is one of the few instances in which Dr. 
Sora has mistaken effects for causes; ani that a reduced rate of pro- 
fitis never a consequence of an increase of capital, but always ofa 
diminution of the capacity to employ capital with advantage, resulting either 
Srom a decrease in the ferégility of the soils which must be taken into cultiva- 
tion in the progress of society, or from an increase of taxation. 

Mr. Matruvs has demonstrated, that population has a constant 
tendency not only to equal, but to exceed the means of subsistence, 
Bat if the supply of labourers be always increased in proportion to 
every increase in the demand for their labour, it is plain the mere 
accumulation of capital could never sink profits by raising wages— 
that is, by increasing the labourer’s share of the commodities produced 
by him, Itis trae, a sudden increase of capital would, by causing 
an unusually great demand for labourers, raise wages and lower 
profits: but sucha rise of wages could not be permanent; for the 
additional stimulns it would give to the principle of poputation, would, 
as Mr. Marrno; has shewn, by proportioning the supply of labour to 
the increased demand, infallibly reduce wages totlfeir former level. If, 
therefore it were possible atways to employ additional capital in the 
raising of raw produce, in the manufacturing of thatraw produce when 
taised, and in the conveying of the raw and manufactured products frony 
place to place, with an equal return, it is evident, supposing taxation to 
continue invariable, that so conceivable increase of the national 
capital could occasion the slightest fall in the rate of profit. So 
long as labour is obtainable at the same rate, and so long as the 
productive power of that !abour is not diminished, so long must the pro- 
fits of stock continue avaffected. Assaming, then, that the mere in- 
crease of capital has uo jasting effect om wages, it must obviously be the 
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same thing, in so far as the rate of profit is concerned, whether ten or 
ten thousand millions be employed in the cultivation of the soil, in the 
manuafactures, aud commerce of this, of any other kingdom, provided 
the last million so employed be as productive, or yields as large 
a return as the first. And such is always the case with the capi- 
tal employed in manufactures aud commerce, The greatest possible 
amonut of capital and labour may be employed in the working up of raw 
produce, or in fitting and adapting it to our use, and in transporting 
it from where it is produced to were it is to be consumed, without a 
diminished return, If a given quantity of labour will now build a ship 
of a given barden, or construct a machine of a given power, it is certain 
that an equal quantity of labour will at any future period be able to 
build a similar ship, or to constrict a similar machine ; and it is al- 
so certain, that althoaugh these ships avd machines sliould be multiplied 
to infinity, the last would be equally well adapted for every usctul par- 
pose, and equally powerful and efficient as the first. The probability, 
indeed, or rather, we should say, the certainty is, that the last would be 
much more powerful than the first. No possible limit cam be assigned to the 
powers and reconrces of genius, to the imorovement of machinery, and 
of the skill andindastry of thé labourer. Future Watts, ARKWRtGHTs, 
and WepGwoons, will arise; and the stupendous discoveries of the last 
and present age will doubtless be eqhalled, and perhaps surpassed, in 
those which are to'come, It is, therefure, clear to demonstration, that 
if equal quantities of capital and labour could always raise equal quanti- 
ties of raw produce, the utmost additions to the capital of the nation coult 
never diminish the capacity to employ that capital with advantage, or 
sink the rate of vrofit. But here, and here only, the bounty of nature’ 
is limited, and she deals out her gifts with a frugal acd parsimonious 
haud, 
— Pater ipse colendi 
Hand facilem esse viam volait 


Eqnal quantities of capital and labone do not always obtain equal 
quantities of raw produce. In raising it, man has to contend with con- 
stantly increasing dificulties. The soil is of limited extent, and 
of still more limited fertility. In every advancing country, the most fer- 
tile lands are speedily brought ander cultivation, and recourse mus¢ 
then be had to lands of aless degree of fertility, or which yield less pro- 
duce in return for the same exoenditore. It is this limited fertility of 
the soil that proves the real check—the insuperable obstacle —which 
prevents the means of subsistence and the inhabitants of every coun- 
try from increasing, in a geometrical progression, a ntil the space 
reqnired for carrying on the operations of industry shonld become 
deficient. Whenever more labour is required to raise a given 
quantity of corn, or other raw produce, its exchangeable value is in- 
creased, and the mannfacturers are obliged to give a greater quan- 
tity of their goods, ia the production of which no great labour is reqnir- 
ed, in exchange for the same quantity of raw produce. Although, 
therefore, it were possible for wages to continue stationary after this 
nise, it is obvious that the profits of the mannfacturing and commercial 
classes would be deminished, or that they would have a less command of 
raw produce after the rise than before. But if the value of raw produce 
be increased in proportion to the greater difficulty of its production, it 
may perhaps be supposed that this will, atleast secure to the agricul- 
tnrist the same rate of profit as before, and thatit is the manufacturer 
only who will suffér. Such, however, isnot the case. There cannot ba 
a permanent difference iv the profits obtained from different businesses 
in the same country. Wherever land of the second degree of ferti- 
lity is cultivated, all the excess of produce yielded by the best 
land above that which is yielded by the worst goes to the proprietor 
of the first as rent; aud the rise in the price of raw produce being oniv 
proportioned to the increased quantity of laboar required to cultivate the 
inferior land, and not to the incteased price at which that labour may be 
paid, it cannot indémnify the farmers for any increase that may have 
taken place in the wages of labour. It is absolutely certain, however, 
that wages will rise with a rise in the price of raw produce, caused by 
increasetl difficulty of production. Raw produce forms a principal part 
of the subsistence of the labourer, and itis utterly impossible to go on 
increasing its price, by taking inferior soils into cultivation, without also 
increasing his wages. Arise of wages is seldom or never exactly coinci- 
dent with a rise in the price of n¢cessaries, but they can mever be very 
far separated. Whatever may be the increased cost of necessaries, the 
labourers must always receive such a qantity of them as is sufficient to 
enable them to support themselves and to continue their race. The 
price of the necessaries of life is, infact, the cost of producing labour, 
The labourer cannot work if he is not supplied with the means of sul- 
sistence, And althongh’a certain period of greater or less extent, 
according to the circumstances of the conutry at the timé@, must 
always elapse, when necessaries are |rising in price, before wages 
can be proportionably angmented, there can be no qiestion but 
that, in the end, such an augmentation will be brought sbout. Now, 
as rent is nothing but the excess, or the value of the excess, of 
the produce obtained from the best, above that obtained ‘from the very 
worst soils in cnitivation, it is plain it does not enter into the cost of 
production, and cau have no influence whatever on prices. Wages and 
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7 
profits, independently of rent, make up the whole value of every comodi- 
ty. They must, thererore, vary inversely ps each other, and can he effected 
be no extrinsic cause. When wages rise, profits mast fail; and when wages 
fall, profits mnst rise. But we have shewn that there is never anv fall- 
ing off, but a constantincrease, in the efficiency of the labour employed 
in mannfactaring and preparing raw produce. And such being the case, 
it is demonstrably certaiu, that the subsistence of the labourer could ne- 
ver be increased in price, and consequently that no additions could ever 
be made to his wages, were it not for the diminished power of agricnl- 
tural labour, originating in the inevitable necessity under which we are 
placed, of resorting to poorer soils to abtain raw produce as society adran- 
ces. The constantly decreasing fertility of the soil is, therefore, at bottoth, 
the trae and only nataral canse of a fall of profits. Profits would never 
fall if wages were not increased; and wages wonld never be increased 
were it not for the decreasing fertility of the soil, and the consequent in- 
crease of the labour necessary to obtain corn and other raw products. 


Thus, in every case, agricultaral, as well as mannfactnring profits, 
are lowered by the rise of wages which the increased enst of raising raw 
prodace never fails to produce. The farmer gem no additional value for 
the corn which remains to him after paying rent, the mannfactarer cets 
no additional value for the goods which he mannfactares, and vet they 
ure both obliged to pay a greater valnein wares. Can anv point, then, 
be more clearly established than that profits must fall as wages rise, and 
vice sersa, 

_ tis meeessary, however, to observa, that althoneh profits depend 
On Wages, they do not depend on wages estimated in money, in corn, or 
any other comm adity, bat on proportional wages, that is. on the share of 
the commodities produced by the labourer, or of their valne, which is 
given tohim. It is, indeed, easy to see that proportional wages may be 
increased, at the same time the wages, if estimated in corn, or any other 
necessary, would be found to be diminished ; and, in point of fact, such 
is almost uniformly found to be the case when recourse is had to poor 
Boils. Sappose that the produce obtained froma given amount of eani- 
tal applied to the land last taken into cultivation in Ameriea vields 100 
quarters, the labourer will perhaps receive 60 quarters, or 69 per 
of the produce as his wages, Bat the same amount of capital, if applied 
to the land last taken inte cultivation in Britain, would not vield more 
than 50 quarters ; and supposing the labourer to eet only 40 quarters, 
or 20 quarters less than in America, still his proportional wazes, or the 
wages which determine the rate of profit, would be 60 per cent, or 
20 per cent. higher thanin America. In the early stages of society, and 
wherever the best lands only are enltivated, proportional wages are 
always lowand profits hich; bat these low porportional wages are 
always the most advantageous to the labourer, beeanse, as labour is, in 
such circumstances, extremely productive, a small percentage ofits total 
amount gives a large supply of necessaries and conveniences. Tn the 
advanced stages of society, on the other hand, and wherever lands ofa 
very inferior degree of fertility ate enltivated, pronortional wages are 
high and profits low ; but owing to the increased difienlty of production, 
these high proportional wages form only acomparatively small supply of 
necessaries and conveniences, 


cent. 


It is therefore on proportional wages that profits must always de- 
pend ; and owing to the increasing difficulty of producing corn and 
other products, such proportional wages alwavs increase as society ad- 
vances, This nataral teudency of profits to fallis occasionally checked 
by improvements in machinery, and by discoveries in agricultare; but 
the effects of these improvements are only tempory; for, by stimnlating 
population, they never fail, in the long run, to foree recourse to poor 
soils; and whenever this is the case, profits must u naroidably fall. 


Ithas heen contended, that both wages and profits are high io 
America, and that, therefore, the theory which we now have been en 
Jeavouring to explain, and which makes profits in every case to depend 
on wages, must be erroneous, But the remarks we have jast made shew 
that this objection is totally unfounded. {t isby proportional quantities, 
and not by absolute quantities, that we are to estimate the effect of 
wages on profits. The American labourer receives a less proportion of 
the produce raised by him than the B-itish labourer, and profits are con- 
sequently high ia America; but as the American labourer caltivates 
none but the best soils, and which vield a very large produce, his 
smaller share of this large aggregate produce gives him a great abso- 
lute quantity of necessaries and conveniences, aud his condition is there- 
fore, comparatively prosperons. 

We have, thronghout this disenssion, been sapposing taxation to be 
fnvariable. Ir is » ain, however, that as soon as it is increased, it mnst 
have one or other of two effects —it mast either lower the labonrer’s com- 
gnand over neces aries and luxuries, and degrade his condition, or it must 
fail on profits: There are limits, however, and those not very difficult 
to be attained, to the power of the labourers to pay taxes; and when- 
ever these limits have been reached, they must entirely fall on profits, 
It has, therefore, been most justly aud traly observed by Dr. Smit, 
that a heavy taxation has exactly the same effects as an increased bar- 
reauess of the soil, aud an incieased inclemeacy of the heayens, 


Hich preportional wages and low profits, for they are inseparably 


connected, ought never to be made the subject of complaint, if they occur 
in the natural progress of suc etv, under a parsimonious government, and 
asystem of perfecily free i tercourse with ether countries. Bat if they 
are the result of heavy taxation eat ed by profuse expenditure, or by res- 
teictions which prevent the importation of cheap foreign corn, and 
which, theref re, force the en tivation of infe ior soils at home, they can- 
not be too strongly coudemned, A nation placed in such circamstan- 
ces must not only advance slowly, when compared with other nations 
which are enabled to raise their suprties of raw produce from superior 
soils - the power to aceu nrl te cap ta! mast not only be diminished, but 
a strong temptation mast be held cut to transfer it tocther countries, 
The love of country — the thousand ties of society and friendship—the ig- 
norauce of foreign languages, and the desire to have one’s stock em- 
ploved ander their ewn inspection, will, no doubt, in very many iastan- 
ces, induce capitalists te rest conte ted with a less rate of profit in their 
own, than t ey m git! realise by investivrg their funds in other countries, 
Bt this love of © autry has itslimits. The love of gain-—the auri sacra 
fumes —is a vo less powerful aud constantly overating principle; and if 
capitalists are once assured that their stock can be laid ont with equal 
security. and with considerably greater advantage, in foreign states, an 


efiix ef capital to a greateror less extent will naquestionable take 
p ace. 


A wanafactaring and commercial country, which has wisely adopted 
a liber 1 commercial system, has no reason tobe alarmed at the effects 
of com» tition in any department of indastry. The production of one 
commodity opens a market for the exchange, ‘hat is, for the sale of some 
oth-r eommedity. Whata minuafacturing and commercial nation has 
really to fear is, that its average rate of profit should fall lowae than the 
average rate of profit in the neighbouring countries. If this shonld be 
the case, its progress will, in con equence, be retarded; and it will 
ultimately languish and deciine, Neither the skill, industry, and per- 
severance of arti-ans, nor the most improved and powerful machinery, 
can permanently withstand the parralyzing and deadening influence of a 
com; eratively low rate of profit. And sucha ec mparative redaction, 
let it never be forgotten, will be constantly produced by a comparatirely 
heary taxation, and by acting ona factitions aad exclusive commercial sys- 
ten; for by preveuting the importation of cheap foreign corn, we 
necessarily force the cultivation of pocr soils. and thus, by raising propor. 
tional wages, sink profits. —Scotswan, April G. 


Catholic Verrs. 





To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, 

Sir, 

T beg leave to offer to the public, through the medium of your 
Paper, some general reflections which have occurred tome, and I believe 
to many others, in consequence of M: Canning’s annonnciag his intend- 
ed Bill to r peal so much of the Act of the 30th Car. II. as requires 
Peers to take the Oath of Supremacy. and to make the Declaration 
against Transuabstantiation, the Mass, and the Invocation of Saints, be- 
fore they sit and vote in Parliament. 


Passing bv the Oath of Supremacy, I shall confine myself to the 
Declaration, But it is not my intention to discuss any of the points of 
religious contrcversy involved in it; nor do I mean to consider it with 
any referrenee to the alleged hardship of requiring it from Catholic 
Peers. I will suppose, that the doctrines renounced by the Declaration 
are what it describes them, and that the refusal of the Declaration ex- 
cludes, justly and properly, every Peer who refases to make it, from the 
House of Lords. All I shall contend for is, that requiring any Peer to 
make it, is unholy and unjust, 


The Declaration is a solemn affirmation; it is accompanied by an 
adjuration of the Divine Being to witness it, and the party’s belief that 
what be affirms in itis true. The declaration, therefore, is a sacred act 
of religion, 

Every person who makes this Declaration, swears, that “he doth 
believe that there is not any transubstautiation of the elements ef bread 
and wine into the body and blood of Christ, at or after the consecration 
thereof by any person whomsoever;” and that ** the invocation or ado- 
ration of the Virgin Mary or any other Saint, and the Sacrifice of the 
Masa, as they are now ured in the Church of Rome, are superstitious 
and idolatrons.” The Act, which enjoins this Declaration, requires that 


it should be made and sworn to by every Peer, before he takes his seat, 
or votes in Parliament. 


All of yonr readers will admit, that to make and swear to this De. 
claration with a safe conscience, the person who makes and swears to it, 
shonld bave a'clear and precise knowledge of the meaning of ali the 
words which it contains, and should therefore clearly understand what the 
words Sacrameut, Transubstantiation, Invocation, Adoration and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, mean in the sense in which they are propounded 
jv the Declaration. 
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Now, can it be gravely said that this is the case? 


Ist. As a preliminary observation, I may remark, that the Declara. 
tion expressly terms that religious rite, which is called our Lord’s Sap- 
per, aSacramenut, Batthe discioles of Hoadley (and they unqnestion- 
ably forma large preportion of the establishment) deny even the exis- 
tence of a Sacrament, They declare that it is a word without a mean- 
ing. When, therefore, in the Declaration they eall our Lord's Supper a 
Sacrament, they call it that which they themselves affirm to have no ex- 
istence. Can any who are of opinion make the Declaration with a safe 
conscience ? 


2. Withont dwelling on this point (which, however, seems to de- 
serve some consideration, permit me to ask, if a person can conscien- 
tionsly affirm apon his oath, that “there is not any transubstantiation in 
the Sacrament,”” unless by due enquiry he has previously ascertained 
that thereis none ? ° 


To ascertain this, he must settle that the word transnbstantiation 
uniformly means the absolate annihilation of one substance, and the 
substitntion of another in its place; and that it is never ased by ap- 
proved writers to mean the transferance of one substance into another. 
Tf the word transthstantiation bear the latter meaning, no Protestant, 
who believes the real presence (and all Protestants profess to believe 
it), can conscientiously swear, or even simply affirm the negative. Now, 
that the word transubstantiation will bear the latter meaniog, some of 
the most eminent lights of the Established Church are agreed.* Then is it 
decent, or is it consistant with the sacredness of an oath to swear to the 
belief of the contrary, without any limitation or explanation whatever ? 


3 Other words in the Deelaration are fair subject for a similar 
inquiry. Admitting, however (but we humbly conceive this is not al- 
ways the ease), that the party who make the Declaration fully under- 
stands the meaning of all these words, can he, with a safe conscience, 
declare upon his oath, that the sacrifice of the Mass, the Invocation of 
the Vergin Mary, the other saints, as used in the Church of Rome, are 
superstitions and idolatronus? 


Surely, to make this Declaration upon oath with a safe conscience, 
a person shonld possess a clear knowledge of the doctrines of the Charch 
of Rome in her own decrees. Now, those only can be said to have this 
knowledge, who have read the exnositions given of them by the Church 
of Rome in ber own decrees, or by her own approved writers, How very 
few have examined either ? 


We shall first consider Transnbstantiation and the Mars. Dr. Tav- 
lor, the Bishop of Down, than whom, the whole Protestant Charch 
boasts no fair name, and who had fally examined the points in questi- 
ons, declared, after his examination of them, that the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church nron them was not idolatrons. + “ Thé object.” says 
this tearned and éloquent Prelate, “‘ of their adoration in the Sacrament, 
is the only trne and eternal God, hypostatically united with his holy 
humanity, which hamanitv they believe actnally present ander the 
veil of the Sacrament; and if they thonght him not present, they are 
so far from worshipping the bread, that they profess it. idolatry to do 
so, This is demonstration, that the son) has nothing in it that it is 
idolatrical ; the will has nothing init that is not a great enemy to ido. 
latry.”” Thorndyke, the learned Prebendary of Westminister,t speaks 
indignantly of the charze of Idolatry bronght against Catholics for their 
belief of Transnbstantiation. ‘ Will any papist (says this distinguish. 
ed writer) acknowledge that he hononrs the elements of the Eucharist 
for God? Will common sense charge him with hononring that in the Sa- 
crament which he believes not to be there ?” “‘ It is a monstrous error 
(savs Bishop Covin, &c§), to deny that Christ is to be adored in the 
Eucharist.” 

Many “other Protestant authorities to the same effect might be 
cited; bat thisis not a place forsuch citations. We must, however, 
beg leave to add Bishop Ken’s Exposition, licensed in 1635.—O God in- 
carnate! how thou canst give us thy flesh to eat, and thy blood to drink! 
how thy flesh is meat indeed; how thon who art in heaven are present 
upon the alter, [can by no means explain; butI firmly believe it all, 
becanse thou hast said it, 


Where such high authorities concur in a liberate and solemn opi- 
nion upon aby snhject, it certainly is allowable to dissent from them ; 
but is it allowable, is it decent, is it even safe to affirm a contrary opi- 
nior upon oath ?—To do it after a long and serious examination is some. 








* See the Essay on Catholic Communion, 8vo., the work of a Pro. 
testant Divine, first published in the year 1704 The third and best 
edition was printed in 1812, In referring to this work, I refer also to 
the authorities ‘in it, 


+ In his Liberty of Prophesying, sec. 20. 
¢ Just Weights and Measures, ch. 19, 
§ History of Trausubstantiation, 


Saturday, September 7, 1822. 





what hazardous; to do it without any examination must be rashuess io 
the extreme. 


What would the Barons of the Exchequer have said of a person 
who, on alate trial for the adulteration of Beer, kad sworn that no 
Quassia had been infused into it, and had afterwards confessed on cross- 
examination, that he took what he said upon trust, and had himself nev- 
er examined the composition? Where is the real difference between 
the cases? Does it require less certitude to swear? But the awfule 
mess of the subject withholds me from pursuing the interrogation. 


We may ask, whether, if idolatry be justly chargeable on transub- 
stantiation, it be not chargeable, with equal justice, on consubstantiation, 
and impanation, in one or other of which every Protestant believes? If 
it be chargeable on these doctrines, it evidently follows that, when a 
person swears transabstantation to be idolatrous, he equally swears to 
his belief, that all, who maintain the doctrine of the real presence, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, are idolatrous ;~ that all his own Cathoe 
lic ancestors were idolators ; that all existing Roman Catholics are ido 
lators ; that the fathers of the Established Church of England, Cramer, 
Ridley, and the other Protestant Divines, who framed the Communion 
Services in 1548, were idolators ; that Queen Elizabeth, who patronized 
the doctrine of the real presence, was an idolator ; that the eminent 
divines, who, by her desire, framed the 39 Articles and the Litargy in 
terms designedly so comprehensive as to let in the believers of transub- 
stantiation, were idolators; and (if we believe Dr. Bramhall, Bishop 
of Derry) that “ all true believers of the genuine doctrine of the church 
ef England are idolators.” ‘ No genuine son of that church (says that 
celebrated prelate) *, did ever deny a true real presence. 


Tfidolatry is chargeable on consnbstantiation as much as it is on 
transubstantiation (and it would most assuredly be found difficult to 
shew that it is not), then, as consabstantiation is an acknowledged tenet 
ofthe Avgnstan confession, and therefore received by every Lutheran, 
our late venerable Monarch married an idolator. 


4. Thus far respecting Transubstantiation and the Mass; we pro- 
ceed to the doctrine of the Invocation of the Virgin Mary and other 
Saints 


We have seen that every person, who makes the Declaration, 
affirms upon Oath his belief, that these doctrines, as they are used ig 
the Chureh of Rome, are “ idolatrous and superstitious. 


Bat, of those, who thns swear this doctrine of the Church of Rome, 
to be idolatrous and superstitions, how few, how very few, have taken 
due pains to ascertain it! Theg leave to state this doctrine of the 
Catholic Chareh in a very few lines, from authorities, which all must 
allow to be unquestionable. 


It was thus defined at the Conncil of Trent, by the Pope and near- 
ly 300 Roman Catholic prelates assembled from every part of the Catho- 
lie world. “ The Saints, reigning with Christ, offer up their prayers to 
God for men; itis good and useful suppliantly te invoke them and to 
have recourse to their prayers, help and assistance, to obtain favour 
from God through bis son Jesus Christ our Lords, who is alone our 
Redeemer and Saviour.” 

In conformity to this doctrine, the Catechism of Pope Pins V. 
teaches, that ‘* God and the Saints are not to be prayed to in the same 
manner ; for, we pray to God that he himself would give ns good things; 
aud deliver us from evil things: but we beg of the Saints (because they 
are pleasing to God), that they wonld be onr advocates and obtain from 
him what we stand in néed of.”----This is most explicitly taught in all 
our Catechisms, Roman Catliolic children, in their very first Catechism, 
are asked the following questions, and give the following answers: Q, 
** Does the second Commandment forbid the making of Images?” A, 
** It forbids the making of them so as to adore them; that is, it forbids 
making them our Gods.” Q. ‘“* Does this Commandment forbid all ho- 
nour and veneration of the Saints and Angels?” A.‘ No. We are to 
honour them as God’s special friends and servants, but not with the 
honour that belongs to God.” The Catechisms for the Adult express 
the same doctrine, but in stronger terms, Dr. Challoner’s * Summary 
of Christian Doctrine,” prefixed to ‘‘ The Garden of the soul.” The 
most popular prayer-book of the English Roman Catholics, lays down the 
same doctrine; and, in “‘ The Papist Misrepresented and Represent. 
ed,” published by the Rev. Mr. Gother, our most eminent controvertist 
in the 17th century, and often republished by Dr. Challoner the 17th 
Edition of it is now before me), the following anathema is pronounced 
against the idolatrons worship of the Saints:—‘* Cursed is he that be- 
lieves the Saintsin Heaven to be his Redeemers ; that prays to them as 
such; or that gives God’s honour to them; or to any creature whatsoe« 
ver!—Amen!” 


Here then, let me ask, serions Protestant, who peruses these lines, 
whether, after duly considering these passages (and a thousand like them 
might be produced to him), he can honourably and conscientiously, even 








* Answer to Militiere’s Triumph of Truth, p. 74, 
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in common conversation, charge idolatry on the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, thas solemnly, explicitly, and authoritatively professed and 
explained by herself ? 


Several of the most eminent Prosestant Divines have acquitted the 
Catholics of this charge. Dr. Luther acquainted them of it: Archbishop 
Sheldol, Bishops Blandford, Gunning, Montagu, aud many other of the 
brightest lights of the Established Charch have acquitted them of it. 
Bishop Montagu, in particular, owns that the Blessed in Heaven do re- 
commend to God iin their prayers, their kindred, friends and acquain- 
tance on earth. “ This,” saith the Learned Prelate, ‘‘is the common 
voice with the general concurrence, without contradition of reverend and 
learned antiquity for aught I ever could read or understand ; and-I see 
no case or reason to dissent from them, touching intercession on 
this kind.® 

The faculty of the Lutheran University of Helmstadt acquitted them 
ofit. On the marriage of the Princess Christina of Wolfenbuttie, a 
Lutheran, with the Archduke of Austria, her Court consulted that fa+ 
culty, “‘ whether a Protestant Princess, destained to marry a Catholic 
Prince, could, without wounding her conscience, entbrace the Roman 
Catholic religion?” the facolity replied, that “it conld not answer 
the proposed question, in a solid manner, withoat having previously de- 
cided, whether the Catholics were or were not engaged in errors, that 
were fundamental, or opposed to salvation? Or, which was the same 
thing, whether the state of the Catholic Church were such, that persons 
might practise in it, the true worship of God, and arrive at satvatiow?” 
The question thus raised by them, the diviaes of Helmstadt discussed at 
Fength, and concluded in these terms : —“‘ After having thus shewn, that 
the foundatios of religion subsists in the Roman Catholic religion, so that 
a person may be orthodox in it, live well in it, die well in it, and obtain 
salvation init, the decision of the preposed questions is easy—we are 
of opinion, that the Most Serene Princess of Wolfenbuttle may, in fa- 
vour of her marriage, embrace the Catholic religioh.’"* This opinion is 
dated the 28th of April, 1687, and was printed in the same year, at Co- 
Jogne. Now, if the doctrine of transabstantiation and the Mass, or of 
the invocation of the Saints, as they are ased in the Church of Rome, 
were idolatrods and superstitious, persons could wot practise in that 
church the trne worship of God, or arrive in it at salvation ;. they conld 
not be orthodox in it, or live weliin it, or die well in it, or obtain salva- 
tion in it. Bat, in direct opposition to this theological oath of the British 
Legislature, the Lutheran Divines of Helmstadt, specially and solemaly 
consulted, declared, that the doctrines of transnbstantiation, the mass, 
and the invocation of the saints, as nsed in-the Charch of Rome, are not 
idolatrous or superstitions ; and assured an illustrious Brunswicker, that, 
in the charch professing them, she might safely live, and safely die. 


T shall cite two more Protestant authorities —they apply equally 
to transubstantiation and the mass, and to the invocation of saints, 
Leibniz (certainly one of the greatest literary characters whom the 
world has produced) has, inhis Sys‘em Theologicum, recently published 
at Paris, discussed with abmirable precision and candour, ali the con- 
troverted tenets of Catholic faith. After so discussing the Eucharistic 
doctrine of the Catholics, he syys, “ It is not to be donbted that ail per- 
sons might, with reason and consistency, adore God appearing in the 
visible form of Christ. It would be the same, if it were certain that 
Christ were bodily present; for the divinity is present at all times, and 
in all places. Now, itis assuredly certain, that this holds in the bless- 
ed Sacrament.— Then consequently, if ever it was particularly suitable, that 
adoration: should be instituied.”” Neque enim dubinm est, quin omnes 
recte et congruenter adorarent apparentem visibili Christi forma Deum; 
idemque est, ubi constaret adesse Christum corpore suo, man divinitas 
nemper et ubique adest, etsi invisibili ration: Hoe autem certo utique con- 
stat evenire in sacratisimo sacramento Itaque, si unquum, tum certe maxime 
conventons fuit adorationem instit us. 


Ou the invocation of the saints, Leibnizis equaliy explicit. He 
first shews the limitation with which itis tangitt by the Church of Rome. 
He concluded that,‘ if the veneration and invocation of the saints is 
thus limited, it shoald not only be tolerated, but even approved, though 
it be not necessary. ‘* This,” he remarks, * certainly cannot beidola- 
trous. or reprehensible, unless what greatiy endangers faith, we take 
upon omselves to affirm, that the trne Church, notwithstauding. the 
promises of Christ, fell, iv its earliest times, into a horrible apostacy.”’ 


With one further authority only I shali trouble my readers. I trans- 
cribe it from a work which most of them.will acknowledge to be the 
most entertaining they have read. 

Boswell—“ What do you think of the Idolatry of the Mass ?”’ 


Johnson—“ Sir, there is no idolatry ; they believe God to be there, 
ani] adore him.” 





* For this and the other authorities referred.to, see the Essay 
already cited—ch. 3. 
Zhe Lifeof De, Joh asun by Mr, Boswell, vol. I, p. 561, 2d edit, 
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Boswell—“ The Invocation of the Saints ?” 


Johnson—“ They-do not worship the Saints ; they invoke them; 
they only ask their prayers.” 


Here, we pause—we repeat that itis far from our wisi to discuss, 
or even to assert in this place, the truth of the Catholic doctrines ou the 
points we have noticed : but— 


Be that doctrine trne, or beit falie, can any person iu his cool and 
deliberate judgement say, that the Legislature of the United Kingdom 
can worthily or wisely require any of its subjects to affirm, with the 
solemn asseveration of an oath, either the affirmative or the negative be- 
lief of a doctrine, upon which the highest anthorities, even of their own 
Church, have been, are; and prebably till the latest time will continne 
to be divided. 


Surely the sacredness of an oath, which never should be taken, if 
the truth of what is sworn to admits of reasonable doubt, good sense, 
which is shocked by the lan guage of the declaration, the terms of amity, 
which subsist between the United kingdom and many Catholic States, 
and which render the declaration au uncivil State Paper—The littleness 
in wounding "nnecessarily the feelings of that proportion of the commn- 
nity which is Catholic (for a Protestant is not more ‘hurt at a Tark’s call- 
ing him ‘a Christian Dog, than a Catholic is at a Protestant’s calling him 
and Idolator)—the impolicy of keeping any thing in existence, which un- 
wecessarily insolts and irritates—the acknowledged wisdom and expedi- 
ency of every legislative or ministerial measure, which promotes a reci- 
procity of good will and conciliation, and above all THE MERITS — we 
confidently say it, THE MERITS OF THE CATHOLICs, seem to point out 
the propriety of repealing this objecticnable ‘and inofficiods Decta- 
ration. 8. 


Roman Cat Holics. 


To the Edilor of the Times. 

Str, 

Tn order to realize your “ hopes” that the Catholic Charch hes 
not ‘‘ thrown into-abeyance” that part of the Ist Commandment which 
forbids the adoration of graven things (or, as you translate, images, al- 
thongh the Hebrew word Pesah signifies any sort of thing, whether the 
representative of any. created being, or not). I enclose you a copy of 
the Decalogne, as I find it in an old Catholic Prayer-book. As the leaf 
likewise contains the Ave Maria, a prayer to the Blessed Virgin, in daily 
use amongst us, it will perhaps serve yon to animadvert npon with yoitr 
acenstomed liberality. You will, no doubt, be able to show that the 
words “‘ pray for us ,” &c. with which it conetudeés, signifie the same as 
** have mercy on us,” by which we address our Creator: fora person who 
can put an idolatrons construction on the merely bowing to an image, 
expressive of our veneration for the original, cannot find it difficnit to 
put a similar construction on the other. But a propos/—A few days ago 
Iwas reading an account of Lord Amherst’s late embassy to China, 
wherein I find the following anecdote :—It being required by the Minister 
of China, that the British Ambassador shonld perform the ceremony of 
knocking his head several times onthe ground in the presence of the 
Chinese Emperor, such ceremony was objected to by Lord Amherst, 
as degrading té the British nation, as it implied an inferiority of Englaad 
to China; but it was proposed, that the objection wonld be removed, 
provided the Chinese Minister would prostrate himself asmany times be- 
fore a picture of the Prince Regent (who has since ascended the throne), 
in order to show that both nations maintained an equality of dignity. 
Qu. Did Lord Amherst wish the Chinese to break the’commandment ? 
which he must have done, had it borne the construction put upon it by 
yourself. Or, to come nearer tome, are Peers or others idolaters when 
they bow down to the King’s chair in the House of Lords?’ The answer 
by every rational man in either case, would be the complete negative. 
Blush, then, at sending forth sach trash, which no man of any sense can 
be imposed apon by. With repect to the religion of the primitive Christ- 
ians, if it was not the Roman Catholic,-at any rate it conld not be the 
Protestant, for it was only two or three years ago that they themselves 
were celebrating in different places, the third centenary of their exis- 
tence as a religious body, which proves that 12 ceutaries must have elapsed 
since the close of the Pagan persecutions and the commencement of 
their religion. 

Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


April 19. ANOTHER ENGLISH ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


MARRIAGES, 

At St. Nary’s Church, Bathwick, on the 11th of April, by the Rev. 
Francis Festing, Vicar of Winsham, Edmund Hayues, Esq., of the island 
of Barbaloes, to Licy, third danghter of George Reed, Esq , of Doch- 
four, Demerara, ond Johustone- street, Bath. 


On the 15th of April, at St. Margaret’s Westminster, Mr. William 
Eskrigg, «' Walworth, soa of the late Rev. Authony Eskrigg, rector of 
Bedlesturophe, ard vicar of Sclesby, in the county of Lincoln to Anp,. 
e.dest daughic. of James Westerv, Broadway, Westmiuster. 
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Medical Attendance. 


To the Editor of the Journal, 
Sir, 

It is matter of regret to see a man uandertakinz to in- 
struct the public on a subject he himself is entirely igaorant of, 
and in this sentiment I am sorry, your Correspondent “ ANoTHER 
Lover or Justice,” should in his well meant endcavoars to as- 
sist a good cause, have fallen so very short of his object. Your 
Correspondent sets out by informing as that there are no regular 
Physicians in India, that Medica! men io this coaatry have only 
attained the rank of Apothecaries and Surgeons, and draws a 
concluding inference, that such individuals are not legally enti- 
tled to remuneration from their Patients, anless for drugs and 
Medicines supplied in the one case, and aid purely surgical ad- 
ministered in the other;—whereas, were one regalar Physician 
or even Bachelor of Medicme in the country, he alone would be 
entitled to charge fees for professional attendance. This is traly 
unfortunate, however, for your knowing Correspondent, the fact 
of the case being directly the reverse. 


From the most ancient times down to the present day, the 
Fees of Physicians, like those of Barristers, have always been 
looked upon as honorary rewards, or in the language of the 
Courts, honoraria; whereas Surgeons and Apothecaries have al- 
ways been permitted to charge and pursue for payment in Courts 
of Law for their attendance on sick persons, whether their cases 
be Medical or Surgical. 


In the days of ancient Rome, when the two faculties of 
Physic and Law became worthy of stady and cultivation, the 
profession of both was eagerly followed by the highest and richest 
subjects of the State, who without fee or reward granted their 
advice and assistance gratuitously, merely for the honor at- 
tached to the pursnit of such liberal and osefus professions. The 
two professions remained under this implied understanding, till 
modern times, when from the Pandects of Justinian, this view of 
the professors of Physic and of Law got incorporated with our 
English Code, in which it has hitherto remained unaltered. 


In the progressive advancement of human knowledge, of 
luxury and refinement, and consequently of the more marked 
character of diseases, engendered from war, conquest, and tra- 
vel abroad, and luxury at home, the healing art appeared more 
and more worthy of atteution; hence Physicians and Surgeons 
increased in numbers, in time became a distinct class,—and 
trusted for their maintenance to public remuneration for their 
professional services. 

Though this was acknowledged and voluntarily admitted on 
all sides, the Law, or custom, remained unchanged. The fees 
of Physicians and Barristers continued to be looked upon as 
sacred honorary rewards, to be paid on attendance or advice be- 
ing given, and consequently not actionable or recoverable in the 
Courts. In this state the Law remains in English Jurisprudence, 
a Physician eanpvot therefore sue for afee, and it is better that 
itis so. As the science of Physic advanced and improved, it 
natorally divided itself into several branches, such as the Medi- 
cal, or treatment of internal diseases ; the Surgical, or treatment 
of local or external diseases, and the Dietical and Pharmaceu- 
tical, or the science of aliment and food and the preparation of 
medicines. In former days, Surgical operations (speaking com- 
paratively) were totally unknown, the dressing of a sore or super- 
ficial woand, the application of berbs, salves, and poultices, con- 
stituted the sum total of Surgical practice. Such being consi- 
dered menial and unpleasant services, were left by Physicians 
to their servants and barbers, while thé duties of Apothecaries 
were limited to the preparation of articles of diet and of drink, of 
salves, balsams, and herbs, according to the opinions of Physi- 
cians collected and embodied from time to time. Surgeons 
were in those days uneducated, illiterate men, and like the Sur- 
geons among the Hindoos of the present day, were generally 
barbers by profession, shaving the hair and beard, cutting the 
toe-nails and dressing wounds, being aggregate duties. To the 
wonder and disgrace of our owa country, this incorporation of 
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Surgeons and Barbers provided for by royal charter, in the reiga 
of Henry VIII. remained undivided till the recent period of 
1734, when an Act of Parliament was obtained for constituting 
the Colleges of Surgeous as distinct chartered corporations, 
but from some strange anomoly, Barber’s apprentices have their 
names entered in the books of the College of Surgeons up to 
this day. Apothecaries are also on a most respectable footing ; of 
late years they have a separate corporation authorised by Go- 
vernment, which empowers them to prevent any persons con- 
poanding or vending drags, but such as are legalised by their 
statutes, which provides for their suitable education and know- 
ledge, ascertained by trial and examination; the limits of their 
authority however I cannot at present recollect. The above is 
a hasty sketch of the profession of Physic as divided into the 
great branches, though it might be subdivided into many more, 
such as that of the occulist, midwife, dentist, &e. &e. 


To retarn to yoaor Correspondent, I regret exceedingly that 
he bas not given us his definition of a regular Physician, and that 
he has been silly enongh to bhagard the assertion that there are 
no regular Physicians in Calcutta. Having myself used the 
term, [ am bound to acquaint him with my definition, and beg to 
inform him that a regular Physician is one who has attained the 
highest honors in Medicine in consequence of regular attendance 
at an University, and who has with credit to himself undergone 
the trials prescribed by the established Laws and Regulations of 
such University. By the Laws of every country in Europe, 
Universities are allowed to confer the highest honorary degrees in 
the three facalties of Law, Physic, and Divinity; and I maintain, 
Sir, that whoever has obtained the degree of M. D. from any 
University in Great Britain, Ireland, or in the Continent of 
Europe, is to all intents and purposes a regular Physician, and 
moreover is entitled to practice as such all over the world, with- 
out farther trial or examination, excepting where chartered Col- 
leges of Physivians have obtained the sole prescriptive right of 
practising within certain defined limits, such as the Colleges of 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and London, in which places it is necessary to 
become a Licentiatc or Member of the respective Colleges, pre- 
vious to assuming practice within those limits. 


So much for matter of fact.—Now, Mr. Editor, allow me 
to advert to the sneer and reasoning of your sapient Correspon- 
dent on Scotish Diplomas, who from introducing to our acquain- 
tance Bachelors of Medicine supposes I presume that no one 
save a Graduate of far-famed Oxford or Cambridge can be in his 
Opinion a regular Physician, Your Correspondent seems entire- 
ly ignorant of the distinction between a Surgeon’s Diploma and 
an University Degree: the one, viz. a Diploma being a Certificate 
and license from the College of Surgeons to practise Surgery or 
to practise and follow the asual duties of a Surgeon all over the 
werld, the other constitating him a regular Physician. These 
powers vested in a man by those respective bodies are granted 
only on due trial and qoaalified examination which the Laws of 
Great Britaia have confirmed, and consequently legalize in all 
countries subject to Britain, while other countries always respect 
and legalize the license by acknowledgment and confirmation of 
it, as their Licentiates are acknowledged by us. 


Your Correspondent also informs as that a Scotish Diploma 
gives neither claim nor right beyond that of an Apothecary, for, 
says he exultingly “‘ in Scotland many Apothecaries are M. D's. 
as we allknow.” Now, by a similar conclusion, since many of the 
Scotish Clergy study Medicine and obiain the rank of M. D. for 
the use and great advantage it affords them in the exercise of 
humanity, independent of their regard for the valuable science of 
Medicine, he might have stated that a Scotish Diploma gives 
neither claim nor right beyond that ofa Clergyman, for in Scot- 
land there are maay of the Clergy M. D’s, as weall know! ! 


L presume, your Correspondent means here, by.the word Di- 
plowa. (University Degree,) but he may be glad to learn that nei- 
ther a Scotch Diploma nor Degree takes any cognisance of, or 
bears any reference to, the duties or calling of Apothecaries, what- 
soever. Medical Candidates in that country, being always consi- 
dered perfectly acquainted with that Jepartment of study, in like 

















manner as with Chemistry, Botany, and the Classics, previous to 
or during their Medicical Studies, but on whieh they are very 
particularly examined as to attainment previous to License ; nei- 
ther would their ignorance on that score be passed over, tho’ in 
being licensed they have no rank or injunction aifecting them as 
Apothecaries. Itis preposterous to say that because an M. D. 
dispenses Mediciaes to his patients he is by so doing a whit the 
less a Physician. In Country practice it must from the nature of 
things be so, in Town practice it is not necessary or practicable, 
and consequently not followed, but in refereace to private pati- 
ents. Perhaps your Correspondent will not allow that the late 
celebrated Dr. Gregory was a regular Physian, because forsooth 
he was not a Graduate of Oxford or of Cambrige, neither were 
the two Drs, Munro, Primis and Secundas, Sir Walter Farquhar, 
the present Drs, Bayley and Marcet, and a host of other Physians 
now in London, because they have only Scotish Degrees. I sup- 
pose he argues that there are no regular Physicians in Paris or 
Vieouna, in Berlin or Gottingen, &c. &c. No; they are of course 
Apothecaries, aud if foreign Physicians, not regular Physicians, 
Such may be his doctrine, and likewise that there are no re- 
gular Physicians in India, As to this last point, however, I 
pity bim for his ignorance, and beg to assure him that there 
are many regular Piysicions in Calcutta, and in all parts of 
India, and would advise him to be a little more attentive to the 
bearing of any Medical question, before he again intrudes himself 
on the public. 


~ 


Que more subject, Sir, has in the words of your learned 
Correspondent “by accident found its way to the point of my 
pen,” it is the popalar ignorance fostered by the stage, which 
pervades all ranks and classes of people on the score of Seotish 
Diplomas, or as they ought to be cailed Scotish Medical Degrees; 
and a slur seems to hover over Sco'!and, ou account of the three 
Universities of Abverdecu and St. Audrews being supposed to 
prostitute this academical honor, The 
question are of ancient institation and anterior in foundation to 
that of Edinburgh. Long previous to the reformation, and indeed 
up to a comparatively receat period, these institutions were 
famed over all Europe for the learning and piety of their Profes- 
sors, and fur the study of Ethics, Philosophy, and classical learning, 
Every branch of human koowledge and polite literatare were 
then taught with success. ‘Tue Studeats resided and were maia- 
tained by the fuods and laws of the Universities, while the Pro- 
fessors ovcasionally travelled to the various countries of Europe 
aud brought back with them fresh accessions of knuwledge aad 
literature, wherever it was tobe found. The science of Medicine, 
as thea understood, was diligenily cultivated in the abstract theo- 


three Universities in 


retical study of the day, honorary degrees were conferred on 
certain individuals, sabsequent to their practical edacation being 
finished, for the acquisition of which they traversed for years to the 
Continent,and attended the schools of Paris aud Lyden. Subsequent 
to the reformation, the Jands of the Church and the Universities 
were scized and alienated, the means of sapport from both Pro- 
fessors and Students having thus dwindled away to nothing, these 
venerable institutious were deserted, while new Medical Schools 
Sprang up in others quarters; the theoretical and practical stady 
of Mediciue then became united, the plan of study in these Se- 
minaries Was completely altered, and at last merged into a few 
elasses for Classical Literature and Calvinistic Divinity, with an 
outline of Mathematics aud Philosophy, little superior in the 
present day to ao ordinary School, aud which the Students only 
attead for a few hours a day during a short term of 5 moaths of 
the year. This unfortuaate chaure in the Scottish Universities 
in no way interfered with their chartered prerogative of grant- 
jug honorary degrees in the Three Faculties of Law, Divinity, 
and Physic, honors which they still confer, and I believe act 
unworthily. 


We never hear of ridicule being attached to a man who 
has been dabbed a D. D. or L. L. D. be it from Scotch or English 
University; batan M. D. is a different thing L suppose, and oaght 
to be reprobated. Now let us examine the question fairly and see 
the extent of this prostitated honor. I maintain therefore, with- 
out the fear of contradiction, that no one ever heard of a Captain 
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of the Army obtaining the degree of M. D. from Aberdeen and St. 
Andrews, nor of any other man who had nota rezsalar Medical 
education, or any youth, be who he might, merely from his regu- 
lar attendance at the classes of those Uaiversities. I have already 
shewa that any regular University can confer an honorary degree 
on the three learned professions, and consequently that those of 
Aberdeen aad St. Andrews can, and that such are cqaally honor- 
able with those from aay other University, tho’ not esteemed as 
such by the public, Since Medicine has ceased to be taught in 
them, Medical education must be acquired elsewhere; and for ia- 


stance, suppose a man ta have studied Medicine fora series of _ 


years at Ediaburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and London, and beea 
liceased to practice as a Surgeon by either of these Colleges, hut 
from want of time or money, or from other causes, has been induc- 
ed to settle himself in Country practice, or to enter the Army or 
Navy, or proceed to the Colonies, either of which may have pre- 
vented him from attaining a Medical degree ; he is at least anxious 
to attain that honor without loss of time and as cheaply as he can, 
he applies to Aberdeen and St. Andrews. Testimonials are re- 
quired of himas to moral character, and to Medical edacation, and 
likewise that he has for a certaia number of years practised as a 
Surgeon. Moreover, these testimonials must be furnished only by 
Medical men of well koowa ability and public character there, 
whom the world have put above all suspicion; they are delegated 
to examine the candidate, or rather the applicant, if occasions 
seem to require it, aud on the faith and trust of these delegates, 
independent of what character the applicant may have secured 
for himself, the honor is conferred upon him, This is the trac 
statement of the case, and I ask the question of any man, would 
such honorary degree confer any slur on a Medical Practioner in 
Calcutta, were he anxious to have M. D. attached to his name 
and vouched for in the above manner by the most respectable 
and best known of his-brethren in India? 


At the University of Edinburgh, Medical Elucation is cer- 
tainly more complete than at any other School in Europe, and 
this is exemplified by the number of Students there, and the 
countries from which they come. Oaehalf of the Doctors in Medi- 
cine annually created at Edinburgh are Englishmen, while Rassi- 
ans, Irish, Spaniards, Portuguese, Datch, and Germans, consti- 
tute a third of the remainder,—their superior acquirements are 
universally admired in the British Army and Navy, in the Colo- 
nies in India, and particularly in Baglaad, where to the disgrace 
of the Country, there is no regular Medical School—no fixed 
plan, basis, or course of study—every one being left to his own 
free choice of attending Lectures and Hospitals, and where no- 
thing is looked apon as worthy of attention, bat Anatomy and the 
Mechanical part of Surgery. The famous Schools of Oxford and 
Cambridge, in a Medical point of view, are exactly the same as 
Aberdeen and St. Andrews. As they have neither Lectures, 
Dissections, Hospitals, or in short, the slightest semblance of Me- 
dical Education. Yet 7 years’ nominal atéendance there confers 
the only sublime dezree of M. D. in the world, and is as truly 
meritorious in acquisition as the honor of L. L. D. conferred a 
few years ago on the magnanimoas Alexander, Emperor of all the 
Rassias—lI am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


On the River, August 29, 1822. cIVIS. 





Jamne igitur laudas quod se sapientibus anas ridebat ? Juvena’, 
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To Criticus. 





T beg, Sir, you will let me alone, I assure you T am not 
aciing & part; and Tam not therefore within your range, bat as 
you may think yourself entitled to some reply, becuase, in truth, 
you are pleading your own canse, give me leave to ask you a 
plain question or two on the subject. , 


Is it possible that Reviewers can be ignorant of the fact that 
their opinion is by the greater part of their readers, considered 
superior to that of any sinvle author? 


You admit, remember, that they are often unjust, Is it then 
a fair contest between them and any single author whom they 
chase to abuse? 

It is of no consequence what they may pretend to: it is cer- 
tain that they are well aware ofthe advantage an ill-founded 
notion has given them, and as certain that they do not fail to 
make use of it; aud that too “ with a vengeance,” as you term it. 
Sir, I would not support the worst authors even against a review- 
er, thoagh LE would sapport one author against an equal force: it 
is noton the difference of talents that the inequality between them 
turns; buton the difference of weight from supposed numbers. 
It is not amiss sometimes you see to apply alittieof my logic to 
your sophistry: itmay be useful to you at times, but I promise 
you it will be always thrown away against 


YACOOB TONSON., 
Co Momespun. 





T can sympathize with you, brother Homespun, very sin- 
cerely, for I have been many years a fellow-sufferer. You are a 
man after my own heart, and we are all much obliged to you for 
thus breaking the ice of this most necessary subject of animad- 
version. Really, there cannot be a greater evil than that which 
you notice; the being compelled to keep company, one has no 
relish for. I struggled long ander these visitations, my good 
friend, and though it is said, that use makes all things easy, I 
would even now give my best coat (and let me tell you its nota 
bad one) to be able entirely to avoid them. The most effectual 
remedy I ever bit upon, was to turn the conversation immediate- 
ly to that point, which my enemy Knew least of; or better still, 
to that wich I kaoew he disliked most. I held forth most des- 
perately and unceasiugly upon one of these, and, as was natural 
to expect, I very soon found the aumber of my dear friends on 
the decrease. I applauded myself greatly on this discovery, 
which I thiok much better than the downright rudeness of the 
fashionable cut. That seldom fails to leave a resolution towards 
re-payment, which, I confess, I am always unwilling to discover 
on the credit side of my books: no man, however, can be af- 
fronted by my tastes or pursuits; as little can he take offence at 
my expatiating upea them. The scheme to be sure will not en- 
tirely, exclude every one; strangers of course will still attack 
your retirement, but it may be worth while to cultivate them; at 
least till yoa have them “on the hip,” as Iago callsit. True, 
you may be thought a little odd and eccentric, but you will agree 
with me that one’s peace and comfort is very cheaply parchased 
at such a trifling expence. 

But, brother Homespuy, is it not hard that quiet men like us 
sheuld be obliged to have recourse to such expedients? you, like 
myself, perhaps, wish to be on terms of decency with every man: 
you do not object to some degree of intimacy ; but yvoa very na- 
turally do not desire so much as would interfere with your em- 
ployments or amusements; yet no sooner shall a man arrive ata 
station than he thinks it necessary to commence a coarse of reci- 
procal visiting, or, in other words, compels one to be acquainted 
with him! What necessity can there be for visiting at all where 
neither friendship, high rank, or business requires it? business the 
common ron of visitors have not—/igh rank, we perhaps have 
not—/friendship, they certainly have not—what the plague then 
can they want? Is it a barter of formalities? a visit from chief- 
tain to cbieftain? are we all Rob Roys and Fergus Mclvors? 
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One wonld think so, from the punctuality and exactness with 
which many of these ceremonialists weigh out their visitations : 
their motto is not exactly the polite parson Trulliber’s “I caald 
vurst” but “I call’d last;” but these people are comparatively 
easy to deal with, for they never call a second time if the first be 
not returned ; they become mortally offended; yet it is éertainly 
very vexatious to be forced either to sacrifice our own time and 
pleasure, or to give umbrage to men, with whom on the real 
nature of things we have nothing to do. 


But it is not to as alone, brother Homespun, that this prae- 
tice is a soarce of vexation: where do we go that we do not hear 
of the “bore of visiting? every one complains of it, yet no one 
dares break thro’ the established rule, lest he should lose his re- 
pute as a ‘‘qood fellow :” Let our letters then be the first call to 
the abolition of it, and let those whose consequence gives weight 
to their practice, aid and assist us; which they will, I think, if 
they turn their attention fora moment to its bad effects, 

In the first place, this whole crop of sour pouting and fret- 
ting, and its second crop of enmity and malice for unreturned or 
unpaid visits, will be radically crushed: for no man can take of 
fence at that which will be no longer a slight. Secondly, Socie- 
ty would benefit by it, by the natural tendency it would have to 
improve and brighten conversation; for when men have no means 
of gossiping away their time, they will ldok to the enjoyments of 
reading and reflection; which cannot failto improve their ima- 
gination, or atleast to increase their information. We should not 
so frequently meet that vivacious animal, the Qui-hye, so oftea 
found in all ranks of the Service: an animal which though not 
exactly of the character of the Blatant beast (for which indeed 
he has not energy) yet tells dull stories of every man ‘and every 
man’s affairs for ever and ever: if it be necessary to point him 
out you know him at once by his text book, the Army List, his lan- 
guid motions, and the eternal monotony of his hookah. What wonld 
not the fashionable world gain by such a change? how casily might 
they then preserve that distance and distinction, to which their 
various merits entitle them? There would be then no necessity 
(when they mect a vacant, a vapid, a clinger, or a yahoo) for the 
absent stare, the almost imperceptible shrug of the shoulders, 
the grinning chuck forward of the chin, and chuck backward of 
other parts: indeed, for neither chuokiag or ducking; all they 
have to do is to chuck the custom to thed—l. To those of 
the “ new lizht,” as it is termed, I need not point outits advan- 
tages: it will cleanse their way through this sink of corruption, 
and they will be as free in this world, from the contamination of 
deists, atheists, and infidels, in short, from all those who differ in 
opinion from them, as they hope to-be far from them in the next— 
Men ot business will (Irishmen-like) gain by the loss ; and philoso- 
phers like you and I, brother Homespun, will be left at liberty 
to promote the civilization of Iadia, and to castigats our fellow- 
creatures in peace and quietness, 


The word “ Civilization,” occurred teatiectively some how 
or other in the above: I suppose from feeling that I am dwelling 
on a remnantof barbarism; for this practice unquestionably com- 
menced in those times when the first toast was ‘a bloody war and 
a sickly seasm ;” when every man was a Nuwaob, and every 
white woman a divinity! Society was then in its infancy: all Enu- 
ropeans associated of necessity wherever they met, and it might 
at that time have been justly deemed a dereliction from the love 
of our countrymen, had one Boglishman shunned the acqaain- 
taince and visit of another: but not so now: Society is so 
much enlarged, that so far from there being any necessity for it, 
the practice has become a downright tax upon time, and in 
other respects & very serious annoyance, 

Iam, Brother Homespun, your good friend, 
YACOOB TONSON. 
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Pulsation, 


To the Editor of the Journal. 
Sir, 

T request permission to recommend through the mediam 
of your Paper, a very simple device, worthy the adoption of per- 
sons curious in observing the precise times occapied by certain 
natural phenomena, asin Earthquakes, luminous or metoric ap- 
pearances, &c. or in matters of less general, though often intense, 
interest, as races against time, &e. Any person acquainted, 
with the usual rate of his pulse, has a ready Chronometer at haad 
©n such occasions: in the dark, or when one’s watch is mislaid, 
recourse may be had to this expedient with advantage and satis- 
faction. Itis obviously advisable to correct or verify the appa- 
rent result, by means of atime keeper, as soon as one may be 
procurable after the event thus observed: this will obviate any 
miscalculation, arising by the rate being affected by alarm, an- 
Ziety, &c. or in case of actual indisposition. I need not scarcely 
observe that a pulsation, in most censtitutions, affords a minuter 
divison of time than a second or 1-60th of a minute. 

Iam, Sir, Your’s, &c. 


ETCATERA. 
Court of Requests. 








To the Editor of the Journal. 
Sir, 

I should bave imagined that enough had already been 
said as to Mr. Commissioner Brietzcke's decision ou the Medi- 
eal Geatiemaa’s case to convince every unbiassed person of the 
extreme hardship of the decree, yet as you have given insertion, 
in your paper of this morning, to a Letter signed “ WiLLiAM” 
ou the subject, perhaps the following observations upon its 
merits will not be dcemed unworthy of a place in the JounnaL, 


The Court of Requests will no doubt feelextremely grateful 
to your Correspondent for the ** word” he has said in their be- 
half, but I doubt whether the public will readily come into bis 
opinion, although it coincides with the decision lately pronounced 
in that Court in the case he refers to. 


Your Correspondent admits that the Defendant has been held 
liable to the Jurisdiction, for repairs done to vessels belouging to 
this port, of which he is the owner, yet denies that he ought to Le 
recognized inthis case as amenable, iaasmuch as the Plainulf 
« worked for his money at the 24 Pergunaabs aud had tucrefore 
no right to complain here.” 


In reply to this “ sapient” doctrine of Wittiam, I would refer 
your Correspondent to the Proclamation of 1802, under which the 
present “Court of Commissioners for the Recovery of Small 
Debts” was created, which states “thatit shall and may be law- 
ful to and for every person or persons who shail bave any debt 
or debts, owing anto him, her or them, by any person or persoos 
whatsoever inhabiting or seeking a livelthood within the said Town 
of Calcuttaand Settlement of Fort William, tobe summoned to 
appear, &e.” and then ask him whether under this distinct off cial 
exposition of the Jurisdiction of the Court the Defendant’s plea 
of his non-i.ability oughtto have been recorded, and I would fur- 
theraskyou or any of your readers whether teis rule can be in 
any way twisted into a construction that the debt must have been 
contracted in Calcatta to make the debtor liable to the process of 
the Court, unless the impression which such a decision is calcula 
ted to produce is done away with it, might be the mean of do 
ing incalculable injury to Traders and ap coantry Merchants 
who have this case before their eyes, would be detered from in- 
structing their Agents in Calcatta to recover from persons resi- 
dent there, debts contracted in the upper provinces, ander the 
erréneous idea that tho goods having been furnished ina district 
where a Company’s Judge exercises Jurisdiction he had no other 
course pan to wait until bis debtor again returned into that pro- 
vince, and which, by the bye, if this was “law,” would seldom 
or acyer bappen. 

Your’s obediently, F. 
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improvements in Revenue. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 

I remarked in your excellent Journal the extract from 
the London Courier, relating to the improvement iv the Opiom 
Revenue. I have also perused one or two Leiters published by 
you on this subject, and particalarly one signed “* Monpuine,” 
who desires you to point out the several Fuvetionaries to whom the 
improvements in the Public Revenue are to be ascribed; as I 
happen to know something of the matter, Mr. Editor, I can tell 
you thatthere are not several, but only one Pobiic Functionary 
justly entitled ta praise, aad do not you, Sir, believe me the less, 
when I inform you tbat he is a Secretary to Government. Tohim 
indeed may be attribated not only the improvement in Opium, 
but also the Salt Castoms, and Land Revenue. 


Over the Hills and far away. 


Bonribay Parine. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 


Can any of your Correspondents inform me bow it bap- 
pens that the Officers of ‘the Bombay Marine have not been in- 
cluded in the bonors of the ** Order of the Bath,” 

The Officers of this gallant Corps bave distinguished them- 
selves on several occasions; I may particularly mention the re- 
cent expedition under the command of Sir Wm. Kier, in the Red 
Sea, and also the captare of the Island of Ternate, &c. &c. in the 
year , on which latter occasion the present gallant Chief of 
this respectable Corps aeted a conspicuous part and was severe- 
ly wounded. 

The Officers of the Army and Navy of His Majesty’s Service 
equally participate io these high bonors, and I should be glad ta 
see the inviduous distinction removed in the Company’s Service, 


A FRIEND TO THE BRAVE. 


Court of Mrquests, 


To the Editor of the Journal. 


Having a natural aversion to every kind of imposi- 
tion, I am occasionally summoned to the Court of Requests, 
by those whose impositious I havetime and inclination to resist, 
and from this cause, | happened to be at that Court the other day, 
when it was occupied all the morning by a suit of tie Mariue 
Registry Office, and must confess E felt much surprize at the 
assurauce with which the Counsel for that Office reguesied the 
Two Commissioners oa the Bench not to decide the cause with- 
outa Quorum. 

As the description which Mr. Quorum gives of himself, to 
wit, that “he is a quiet man, and therefore not subjected te be 
called to the Court on his own account,” so ill accords with his 
acts and deeds. Ihave strong suspicions of his being a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. He says ** The declaration ef the Commissioner 
that He wasa Quorum” greatly excited his admiration, tho’ 
“above his comprehension ;’ and when he found the cause he 
came about was postponed, “he hurried home to his house in 
Totally, and as hastily when he got there, consulted his Law 
Dictionary, his Johuson’s Dictionary, and his Friend,” and lastly 
he takes the truab!e to make a public exhibition of his Friend’s 
invidious cemparison, no doubt out of pure kindness for the Com- 
missioners of the Court of Requests, be “ being a quiet man and 
having no oceassion with them or their Court on his owa account.” 

According to his own extract from Johnson’s Dictionary (for 
Fhave nv Johnson’s Dictionary of my own), Mr. Quorum boldly 
asserts that Jonuson ** must” be wrong, for he defines a Quorum 
to be “ A Bench of Justices.” Such anumber “of any Officers 
as 1S sufficieut to decide ;” that is,—the number sufficient to de- 
cide 15 a Quoram: thence arises the main question,—Is the 
“ number” One of the Com:nissioners of the Court of Requests suf- 
ficient to decide? And this question is answered in the affirmative 
by the common dary custom of the Court itself, where it is the cas- 
tom and daily practice for one Commissioner and only one to sit 
in the same rooni, or on the same Bench, and thea and there ta 
decide ianemerable causes, So mach for Quorum from, 

G@UORUMABUS, 





Sir, 


——> a 


SOMNUS. 











Sir, 
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Disputed Micanina. 

Sir, To the Eilitor of the Journal, 
T beg to call your attention to the following quotation 
from re > or e195 pb which proves to my satisfacti- 


on, as it has to that of great Native scholars, (toone of whom I 
owe the hint) that ‘*Teasa” did not origiaally mean “Cristian,” 
althouchit may have been ignorantly so applied in later ages. I 
see nothing to the point, in the two quotations of the learned and 
amiable Native Blitor, whom, however, I, for one, freely acquit 
of all intended disrespect. 


CAT ye asty lw 55 9 3 ge 9 a> WSeb, 9 
gels ESS yr ot yr BE lay 


“ Whilst T was engaged io going round the Temple of Mecca, 
a Tuasa’s child said,—This house with such beauty is fitfor a Fire 
Worshipper’s Temple.” 
A.— 


Your’s, Sir, 


Religious Enquiry. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Journal. 


When I consider the weakness of human natare, and 
that we are too frequently irregularly led away by our passions 
instead of being directed by reason, { am not at all surprised at 
the application of such epithets to Unitarianism,as “ Antichris- 
tian,” ‘“ Blasphemons,” and “ Satanical,” by Dr, TytLer, in his 
letter published in the Inp1a Gazerre, of the 29th ultimo. That 
charity to which we are all enjoined as’ professors of Christiani- 
ty, necessarily disposes me not to retaliate such conduct by brand- 
ing Trinitarianism, which he professes; with the same epithets ; 
altho’, asin his casé, nothing else seems necessary to this, but 
a surrender of our reason and temper to the baser passions of 
human nature. He must, however be informed, that Unitarianism 
is not, as he has stigmatized it ‘“‘Antichristian,” because in perfect 
conformity to Christ's example it professes the worship of one Sa- 
preme Deity alone, It is net “ Biasphemous,” because it ex- 
eludes the exaltation of any thing inferior to Deity, to the throne 
of the Most High. Itcannot be “ Satanical,” because it rejects 
every doctrine not contained in the Bible. How far Trinitarianism, 
for which he seems so zealous, is distinguished by these charac- 
teristics. Ileaye him to explain and defend, and thereby alse to 
prove that his zeal is according to knowledge, 





He expresses his sarprise that the passages of Scripture in 
St. John’s Gospel, c. 1. v. 1, to 14. were not brought forward in 
my letter of the 10th ultimo, when a little attention to it might 
have convinced him, that they could not possibly be adduced, as 
it was the object of that letter only to give an account of some 
religious conferences held by a Society, meeting for this purpose, 
on which account, no passage that was not brought forwar1 at the 
Meeting coald be included ; but as he supposes these passages 
prove his doctrine, [do not hesitate togive them due consideration. 


“ In the beginning was the Word.” —This passageis understood 
as referring to the period before the formation of the world, aud 
that Jesus then existed. Why it sbould have this meaning I can- 
not discover, Permitting St. John to explain himself, and con- 
sidering that he uses this word “ beginning” eleven times as 
siguifying the beginning of the Gospel dispensation, and six of these 
times in this view with respect to Jesus himself, it seems more 
natural to conclade that he means to convey the same idea here, 


“The Word was with God.” —Jesus, at the beginning of the 
Gospel dispensation, was with God in private meditation and 
prayer: a life of devotion being expressed in Scripture by being 
with and walking with God. Gen, 5,26, “And Enoch walked 
with God.” Exod, 34, 28. “Aud he Moses was there with the 
Lord.” 


“* The Word was God.” — Allowing Jesus and his Apostles to 
give the meaning of Scripture, it will appear evident, that the 
term “ God” is bere used in a subordinate sense ; for not only 
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does Jesus allow that haman beings are called Gods, (John 10.35 ) 
and Paul says (Ist Cor, 8. 5.) There be Gods many;” but 
they also give us‘such ideas of the nature of the Deity as suffi. 
ciently enables us to distingaish him from all other beings. They 
maintain his immateriality (Jesus says, John 4, 24. **Godisa 
Snirit”’); his invisible nature. (St. Paaland St. John say tst 
Tim. 6. 16. John 1. 18. and Gen. Epist. 4 12. ‘God no man 
hath seen or can see”); his immortality (Ist Tim. 6 16. “ God 
alone hath immortality.”) Now since Jesus tells us heis nota 
Spirit (Luke 24. 39. “a Spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye sce 
me have); and St. Paul and St. John declare (ist Cor. 9. 1 and 
Gen, Enist. of John 1. 1.) that they saw Jesus and (ist Cor. 
15 3. and John 19, 30) that he died; it certainly could not 
have been the doctrine of Jesus or his Apostles that Jesas is 
the Supreme God. The term “God,” therefore, when applied 
to him, must be used in’ an inferior sense; this conclusion 
is further confirmed by the incontrovertible and convincing fact 
that Jesus, even afier his exaltation at God's right hand, acknow- 
ledges a Superior, which is also declared by his Apostles, Ia 
Rev. 3. 12. Jesus says, “ Him that overcometh, I will make a 
pillar in the temple of my God, and IT will write upon him the 
name of my God, and the name of the city of my God, which com- 
eth down of heaven from my God;” and the Apostles in their writ- 
ings have this exnression seven times, “the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesas Christ,” and forty-two times mention the Father 
alone as God, 


* All things were made by him.’—This is generally understood 
of the ereation of every thing by Jesus; but that this.is not the 
Apostle’s meaning appears from his own writings. As the 
words “all things,” are never used by him for the works of 
creation, why should they have this sense here? and as the origi- 
nal word here rendered “‘ were made,” is used more thana hun- 
dred times by him, but never as implying creation, why should 
this be its meaning here? the more so, as this rendering, “all 
things (that is, relative to the Gospel Dispensation) were dona 
through him,” does not seem liable to any objection, 


“ He (the Light Fesus) was inthe world, and the world was made 
by him, and the world knew him not.’ —From this text it is general 
ly inferred that J-sus made the werld, aconclasion which appears 
from the followin; facts not to be well-foundcd—First: The word 
“ World” is used by St. John-sé¢venty six times in his writings ; 
but seldom, if ever, in the scuse of the sablunary creation or ma- 
terial world, andeventhe word in the text before us cannot have 
this meaning, but (asin all other places) signifies the rational 
creation (human beings) “for itis added the World knew him 
not,” which cannot be said’ of the material World,—Secondly: 
The original word here tranlated, “was made” (as has heen 
already observed) is never used by this writer inthe sense of cre- 
ation, —Thirdly; This Apostle fnvariably, when alluding to the 
material World, enumerates its constituent parts, and in all 
such cases ascribes the creation to God. Rev. 10. 6 “ God 
created Heaven and tho'things therein, the Earth and the thinzs 
therein, and the Sea and the things therein:” and Rev. 14.7 God 
made Heaven and Earth, and the Sea and the Fountains of wa- 
ters. Fourthly, no objection exists (as far as IT know) to the 
following rendering of the passage, “ He (the Light Jesus) was in 
the World, and the World was (enlightened) by him, and the World 
hinrew him not,’? 

“ The Word was made F.esh.’”—What can be more convincing 
than this passage, thatthe blessed Jesus was a man, [cannot con- 
ceive ; foritmostexpressly and unequivocally asserts that he 
was made flesh, viz. a haman being; and when it is considered 
that the proper rendering of the original should be “the word was 
flesh,” that is, was a@ man or human being, this conviction is 
irresistible, and only farther confirmed by the fact that even after 
his exaltation, Jesus is by his Apostles in their writings, eight 
times declared ‘‘a man ;” andit is not absolute'y: certain that 
(according even to some Trinitarian Expositors) the term God is 
even in a sabordinate sense ever applied to him in the New 
Testament; with the exception perhaps of the passage we have 
jast been considering. 

Lam, Sir, Your's obediently, 
AN UNITARIAN: 


September 5, 1822, 











Defence of Munitarianism, 


To the Editor of the India Gazette. 
Srr, 

T have lately seen in your paper a tirade by Dr. Tytler, against 
the Unitarians. This man makes himself ridiculous on whatever sub- 
ject he writes, whether it be medicine or theology. I pass by at pre- 
sent his self-contradictions, his oracular interpretations of prophecy, his 
absurd etymologies, his apparently profound and intimate acquaintance 
with the secret operations of Satan, and above all his denial that the 
Father is the creator of the world —in which last he offends as much 
against the letter of the Trinitarian as against the spirit of the Unita- 
rian doctrine —and notice only his foul abuse of Unitarians and Unita- 
rianism. To engage in a newspaper controversy witha man renowned 
over the whole of India for the cacoethes scribendi is certainly very far 
from mv intention. To attempt to argue with him, inflamed as he is by 
the most violeut prejudices, would ke a sad_ prostitution of the reason. 
ing powers. To convince such a redoustable champion of Ultra-Atha- 
nasian orthodoxy, of the slanders he has attered, is more than I can ex- 
pect. But to expose his misrepresentations and to vindieate the cha- 
yacter of a body of men who are the best friends of Christianity, be- 
cause they are its most consistent believers, may not be altogether 
useless, 


He seems to have exhausted his well-foynished quiver of the poi- 
soned arrows it contained to discharge them with relentless ire and 
winged speed at the devoted Unitarians, No abnse is too foul, no com- 
parison too debasing for his purpose, Unitarianism is “blasphemy” 
and “Satanism.” Itis “anopen denial of the Father and the Son.’ 
It is “the Antichristian enemy of man.” It is “ far mre reprehensible 
than Popery.” Its doctrines are ‘* more pernicious because more insi- 
clions, aud therefore more purely Satanical,” than *‘ the open blasphemy 
of Carlile’ And to a crown all, the attempts of Unitarians “are dia- 
bolical,’ and have in view “to degrade the inconceivable majesty of 
omnipatence.” Poor man! as if either his mistakes or mine could lessen 
or encrease the majesty of the Supreme! And vet it is the man who uses 
this language, and who indulges in this scurrility, that has the daring 
effrontery to stand forth as the friend and advocate of the meek and 
lowly Jesns—of Him who during his bamane life, was himself 
frequently charged with “Sataniem,” and was at last put to death under 
an alleged conviction for “blasphemy ;’’ but who amidst all the contumely 
to which bre was exposed, and all the sufferings which he endured, com- 
mitted himself to him that jadgeth righteously, and even in his expiring 
agonies breathed forth a praver for his murderous enemies! O Sir! what 
a constrast hetween the deciple and the master! Is it too much to snp- 
pose that, if Jesus were now In earth, he would frown such fiery zealots 
into silence with the reproof which he formerly administeced to two of 
his disciples, “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of?” 


’ 


The commencement of John’s Gospel which Dr. Tytler has adduced 
as a proof, that Jesus is God, has been more widely misapplied from_ its 
original meaning than perhaps any other portion of the writings of the 
New Testament—to be convinced of which a candid examination of the 
terms emploved by the Apostle is all that is necessary. The writer in 
the JourNAL, however, apon whom Dr. T. more directly animadverts, is, 
I believe, both able and willing to answer for himself. He will, I have 
no doubt, point ont the inconsistencies which the Trinitarian interpre- 
tation of that passage involves, and show the extremely plain and sim- 
ple explanation of which, on the Unitarian hypothesis, it is sasceptible. 
He has no arguments to answer, for Dr. -T. has not deigned to employ 
anv. Instead of praof he gives assertion—instead of a diapassiunate in- 
westigation into the force ofthe original terms, and the design of the 
whole context, he protrndes in staring capitals certain insalated expres. 
sions on which he grounds his faith, —and instead of the dedactions of a 
sound and rational criticism applie.l to this much controverted passage, 
by indulging in intemperate railings, he givesthe most satisfactory evi- 
deuce to all sober-minded men, that he neither kuows what he says, nor 
whereof he affirms. 


Dr. Tytler considers Unitarianism a medium between Popery and 
Jofidelity. If by this he meaus to intimate that it partakes of the prin- 
ciples of either or of both, he only gives another proof that he is wholly 
iguoraut of a subject, which he has gratuitously undertaken to discuss, 
Unitarians profess to find nothing in the Gospel but what is entirely 
consistent with the plainest dictates of reason—nothing bnt whatis sup- 
ported by a vaiiety and sttength of evidence irresistibly convincing. 
By the former they fplace themselves in irreconcileable hostility with 
Popery ; and by the latter at the furthest possible remove from Infideli- 
ty. In one sense, therefore, Unitarianism is a medium between Pope:y 
and Infidelity, inasmoch aaa rational belief in Christianity lies at an 
equal distance from the blind superstition of the one, aud the rash in- 
credulity of the other. 


Calcutta ; Seplember 4, 1622, W. ADAM, 


Se LDS, sate 
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Selections. 
Military Intelligence.—The following isan Extract from a Letter 
dated Benares, 26th August, 1822. 


* The Artillery Relief has jast reached this Station in progress to 
Cawnpoor by water. Captain Carphey, who has commanded the Artie 
tillery at this Scation for the iasttwo years, having been removed to one 
of the Companies composing the relief, has joined, and as Senior Officer 
assumed the Command of the Relief Detachment.” 


Military Intelligence. ~<A letter from our Correspondent at Cawn- 
pore, dated the 26th ultimo, states that his Majesty’s 59rh Regiment, 
under the Command of Lientenant Colonel McGregor, proceeding by 
Water from Dinapore to Cawnpore, were on the morning of that day, 
within six coss of the latter Station, and all safe. The young Officers 
who proceeded from the Presidency, ih the latter end of July, under 
charge of Lientenant Gray of the 2nd Battalion 9th Regiment Native 
Infantry, reached: Dinapore, in safety, on the Sist ultimo. 


Epidemic. —Fresh acconnts still reach us of the devastations of the 
Epidemic, which we yesterday announced as prevalent in Caleutta and 
its vicinity. The Reverend Henry Ltoyp Lorine, D. D. Archdeacon 
of Calentta, fella victim to this fatal distemper in toe evening of 
Wednesdav; being the third member of the Episcopal Establishment at 
this Presideney who has died within tha last two months. A little before 
he was seized, he wrote to a friend with whom ho had promised to dine, 
excasing himself on account of a slight feeling of indisn sition, He 
was taken ill abont 2 o’clock in the afternoon; about 5 no hones of re. 
covery remained, and abou) 10 he was a corpse. So rapid is the pro- 
gress of this dreadful diseas °. 


We have not been able to ascertain with any degree of accuracy to 
what extent the Cholera prevails ; but to prepare for the worst we think 
it our duty toadvise the Public to arm themselves against its attacks. 
A gentlemen having accidentally mentioned to ns yesterday that he had 
in his possession a New Remedy that had been devised, we immediately 
made enquiries of him about it, and obtained from him the following 
acconnt of it as given in a hand-bill written in French and Engiish, 
which, as probably few of our reade:s might have an opportunity of 
seeing it, we here subjoin : — 

** Plague Preventive and Anti-Cholera.—This inestimable medicine 
was used by the Great Volney in his travels throngh Greece, Eeypt, 
Persia and India, as a preservative against the Epidemic disorders 
with which those conntries are so freqnently visited. On Volney’s ae 
turn to Paris this medicine was used only in eases of Cholic and Palpi- 
tiation of the Heart: in both asingle dose gave immediate relief: its 
efficacy induced a trail of ite powers on the desolating Epidemic that 
lately raged.in Barcelona with every symptom of Cholera, to which it 
puta complete stop. 

Sold by Monsr. Selanger, sole proprietor of the medicine at Lisle: 
Tt is now offered to the inhabitants of Bengal by Messrs. Grigg, 
Pengelly & Co, to try its powers on the first symptoms of Cholera, as a 
preventive against Epidemic disorders, and a certain remedy for Cholic 
and Palpitation ofthe Heart. 

** A bottle containing four doses Six Rupees, 


Two table spoonfuls of the mixture is sufficient in cases of Cholic 
and Palpitation, three table spoonfuls was the qnantity given in the 
Barcelona Evidemic. As a preventive against contagion, a single drop 
on the tonene from a smelling bottle of the same mixture will be a sufhi- 
cient preservative for eiziit hours.” 

“€ The above we understand has within these few days been admi- 
nistered in some eases of Cholera here, with complette success, 

Another Launch.—A Launch is to take place from the Newly-psta- 
blished Building yard of Mr, Peter Foster on Saturday the 7th instant 
at half past two o'clock in the afternoou.—Hurkaru, 





Births. 
On the 2d instant, Mrs, Tuomas B. Scorr, of a Danghter, 


At Muttra, on the 22ud ultimo, the Lady of Captain Rosert 
Arpineg THomas, Ist Battalion 24th Regiment, of a Son. 

At Bolarum, near Hyderabad, on the 19th uitimo, the Lady of Cap- 
tain Wappett, Paymaster, Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, of a Daughter. 
DBeaih. 

On Friday, the 39th ultimo, after a short but severe illness, on board 
the Ship, at the New Anchorage, Mr. Joun Austin, Surgeon of the 
H. C. Ship Durcness or Arion. He was followed to the grave by 
Captain Daniecr, and the Officers of the Durcuess of ATHown, with 
every mark of respect for a Man whose private virtues will endear his 
meinory to all who had the Lappiness to share bis friendship, and who 
now deeply lament his loss, 
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Native Bapers, 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SUNGBAD COWMOODY. 





Death.—One Ram Dhon Sircar'living at Symlya, had a shop in the 
China Bazar where he went every day to deal in almonds, raisins, and 
such other delicines things.’ On Tuesday, the 26th of Aussaur this mau 
was, however, unfortnnately stung on the thigh by a wasp, the moment 
of his stepping ivto the shop. The smart obliged him immediately to 
leave the shop and repair to bis house, where he fell asleep, as it were 
quite inanimate; and having remained in the same. state that day, 
expired on the next. After the funeral pile was prepared, his chaste 
consort shared it with her husband. 

A Rogue.—About nine in the Morning of Thursday, the 14th of 
Aossaur a certain person came into the shop of a dealer in wood in the 
Moyuda Patty of Burrabazar in Caleutta, belonging to Koreen Mollik, 
2 Moosulman, and offered himself a purchaser of wood. The price 
having therefore been settled at four Manads per Rapee, he got weighed 
for him a quantity of wood for four Annas, and told the dealer, he had 
neither any Sikies (quarters of Rapees) nor Pice with him, but two whole 
rupees, and as he required a great number of Pice, he desired him to 
take the two Rupees and give him as many Pice as there were in seven 
Sikies.” With this he put into the hands of the dealer two rupees newly 
coined, who after the inspection of the money by a banker, gave hii 4 
joad of for four Annas, and paid him the remainder in Pice. 


Malak being then tid that he was expected to pay the cvo ey hire, 
got vexed, and retarned him the two rupees taking back from tim the 
Pice and weed. The purchaser, however, immediately after agreeing to 
pay the cooley hire, gave the shop keeper the former ones, and :eceisel 
from him the same number of Pice as before. He then got a ioad of 
wood weighed aud bonod ready for him and excusing himself to 
Mallik that on his return from the Bazar, where he was going to buy 
some beetle-nuts, he would take away the wood, departed thence to re- 
turn no more. The shop keeper expected him till the evening wheu 
doubting his veracity, opon inspection the coias turned out to be of copper 
Altho’ the latter has made some gain, it was to the great dissatisfaction. 
of the former. : 

A Husband betrayed by his Wi‘e.—Inu consequence of Roffy Mah- 
moods, a Moosulman of Etaly inv the suburbs of Calcutta, having some 
how quarrelled with his wite on the night of Tuesday the 2nd of July, 
and beat her, she went, full of revenge, to the Thana and declared that 
her basband conjointly with Maudhab, the Chowkeydar of the place, 
committed burglary every night, and that they shared between them aij 
the stolen articles. Atthese words the Thanadar went to seize the per- 
sons accnsed and his first attempted was the apprehension of Buffy Mah. 
mood, who being always onhis guard, contrived to effect his escape 
from the house. The Thanadar next came and seized Maudhub Chow- 
keydar, bound him fast, aud brought him to the Tuana at Maunik Tolloh 
to be kept in confinement. 


Many exertions are sow making to secure Roffy Mahomood, bat 
without success. His wife has produced all his professional implements 
to the Thanadar. 


Povroosotetum.—We understand that among the body of pilgrims 
for Pooroosotetum this year there was a number of wealthy, pious, and 
well meaning descendants of respectabie persons, residing in Calcutta; 
who, attended by their respective concubines, went to the sanctuary, 
allthe way cognetting, and amusing themselves with songs, musical 
instruments, dauce and a variety of other pleasures, Tins with the greatest 
respect fur the sanctuary, these pious souls got iato it, and the first thing 
they did was to make oaths ; the concubine to her gallant and vice ver« 
sa, with their hands, upon the temple of Juggernaut, to remain insepa- 
rable the whele of their lives. In the mean time being perceived by the 
Pandas (priests) they were flogged with a rattan from the toe to the head 


, 
which was certainly a just recompense for their vaths, 


Tae virtuous Baboojies are now returned home, having succeeded 
to bring about an eiernal salvation. 


Mirzapoor,---By a letter from the Zillah of Mirzapoor we Jearn, that the 
cash-keeper to the judge of that district after the closing of the Court 
on the evening of Saturday the 138th May, having examined the cash of 
which he had the charge, locked it in a wooden chest as usual and left it 
in the charge of the Sepoy who watched over i_, the following day being 
Sunday aad Mouday a festival, the Cutchery was not opened till Tuesday 
the 2ist of May about ten in the morning; the cashier being present 
found to his great consternation one of the three locks of the chest bro- 
ken. He immediately went and informed the jadge of the circum- 
stance who cans in person and ordered him toopen the chest aud examine 
the money; which he accordingly did, and perceived a.hole at the 
bottom of ihe chest capable of admitting 2 mans hand, This sarpriged eve- 
ry body, and the cash came to fall short of Sa. Rs. 5966, 13 , 4. upon this 
the judge acrested all ihe Sepoys under whose charge the treasure chest 
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had been placed and transmitted them to the commanding officer of the 
distriet, The cashier also is making enquiries amongst the whole Aumlah, 
bat he has not yet been able to obtain auy information, 


Pensioxs Grauted.—We beg to announce to the Public that upon a 
petition having been submitted to the merciful Goverument for the 
grant of a pension to maintain the families of the workmen killed by the 
late fire at the H. C.’s Powder Mills at Ichapoor, Government generous- 
ly adopt the following mode for their support, on the 28th June. There 
being only eight workmen among the number of lives Jost by the fire at 
the Powder Mills; the mother of one, and the wives of five of them are 
to receive a monthly pensions of three rupees each during their lives ; 
and two sons of the other two workmen, are to have two rupees each 
untill they will be enabled to gain their subsistence. 


_ Benares,—A Mahratta Brahim, an inhabitant of Benares, hada 
maid-servant, who on the 15th of June having stolen out of his house jew- 
els to the vaine of about six thousand rapees entrusted them to the care 
of a Brahmin in. the neighbourhood, of the name of Onunto Ram Sorma. 
The Mahratta Biahmin made many enquiries about the jewels, but to no 
purpose. Some time after the maid-servant asked Onunto Ram Sorma for 
the stolen jewels, but being refused them she went to the Thanah with 
tears in her eyes and thus complained to the Daroga; ‘‘ As a deposit 
I bad entrasted Onanto Ram Sorma with some of my jewels, but he will 
not return them now.” The Daroga without delay dispatched a Bur- 
kundaz to bring Onunto Ram Sorma to the Thana who being asked as to 
the truth of the accusation did. not contess his guilt; upou which the 
Daroga gave him a severe flogging, but even that could not draw a con- 
fessioa from him. The former method not succeding, the Daroga 
sent a person secretly th Onnunto Ram's house, when he declared bim- 
self to be a messengers on the part of Onunto Ram Somar who he said 
had been almost flogged to death by the Daroga, and would certainly 
die if the flogging was repeated; that he was sent to take some 
jewels and pledge them for a sum to be given in bribe to the Daroga in 
order to hay this Sorma’s freedom. The domestics mistaking him to be 
in earnest, made alPpossible haste to bring a part of the stolen jewels to 
the Toanah, which the complainant perceiving cried out those were hers. 
Onanto Ram was now thrown into great coufussion, and could not 
make any answer. The Daroga after many inquiries came to know that 
those jewels were uot the property of the maid-servant either, bat belon- 
ged to the above mentioned Mahratta Brahmin, who was accordiugly 
sent for; and on his representations the Daroga transmitted Ouento 
Ram Sorma, the maidservant, andsome of the friends of the former, 
to the Judge,—Summachar Durpun. 


Jungypoor.—A letter from Jungypoor informs us, that on the other 
side the Ganges, which lies to the west of it, there lives in the village 
of Baly Ghanta, a true Kaesto, named Taloo Ram Baboo, one of his 
demestics had got from the market on the 6th of Aussanra Kantal 
(bread-trnit) which was partaken of by twenty-five persons from the 
oldest to the youngest in the house, Twenty-two of them were seized 
with the Cholera Morbas, and the other three grew senseless. In this 
state they all remained for two days and on the third about three P. M. 
ten persons among them recovered ; on the fourth, by the aid of incan- 
tations, nine more were restored to health, and three others met with 
the same recovery on the fifth day; so that it has pleased God to save 
all of them by this time. The only thing we are surprized at, is how the 
Kantal (bread-fruit) could operate like poison upon those persons, since 
it is never poisoned by the snake? 


Commillah.—We learn by a letter from the Zillah of Commillah 
thatit is loug since Mukeem, a Moosnlmaa ot the Zillah of Furriad- 
pore, come to Calcutta in the hope of getting some employment. He 
was soon after, however, employed a Darrowan at the house of an En- 
gish Gentleman and had continued in that situation for some time whea 
his younger brother came to live with him.—One night while the two 
brothers conversed together keeping the door, a certain person brought 
them a paper written in Persian and desired them to read it, but they 
said they knew not how toread, Upon this the man reproached them 
saying that they jossessed merely an ontward beauty without any 
mental accomplishment. These reproaches stung them to the quick, 
and they left the place for some distant conntry, when without attending 
to any other pursuits they closely appiied themselves to their studies, 
and the two brothers were‘at last crowned with a stock of jearning, 
The younger one returned to me, but the elder became a dervis, and 
has lately erected a mosque in one corner of the Puncho Patra, im the 
Zilla of Commillah. He seems to possess such supernatural powers 
asito have healed and still to heal the Zumindars and many other 
rich iuhabitauts of that place any diseases whatever, the instant of their 
goingtuhim- So Makeen, who is now cailed Fokeer-kabale Shaw 
Sliaheb, has become as it were a prophet, and renouned for. his. saper- 
natural powers and great wisdom. The Money he acquires, is spent in 
hospitality and charity to the poor, without any part of it being sent 
home ; aud for these acts of benevolence, he js mach more esteemed by 
the people than any of his contemporaries, 
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Postscript. 





Medras Gazette Office, Wednesday Evening, August 21, 1822. 
—We hasten to announce the arrival in the Roads of the Ships 
C.iyoe, Captain Driver, and Mora, Captain Hornblow, both 
from London, the former left on the 3lst March, the latter on the 
Ist of May. 

Passengers per Skip Clyde. —Mrs. J. O'Brien: Captain P. L. 
Price; Lieutenant S, Waiker; Lieutenant O'Brien; Mr. B. 
Bell; Me. BE. Armitage; Mr. James Burnett; Mr. R. Smith; 
Mr. F. Daniel; Mr. W. Glen; Mr. James Briggs ; Mr. W. Tayn- 
ton; Mr. James Forbes ; Mr. P. Wilkie; Mr. A. Campbell; and 
Mr. E. Jessop. 


Passengers per Ship Mvira, Captain Hornblow.—For Mapras. 
—Mrs. Rundall; Mrs. Ardagh; Mrs. Hunter; Mrs, Leighton; 
Mrs. Lister; Miss Leighton ; Miss Jane Leighton; Miss Cath- 
cart; Colonel Nutball; Captain Ardagh; Mr. Lister, Asssistant 
Surgeon; Mr. Hunter, and Mr. J. Summers, Free Merebants; 
Captain Garrick, Free Mariner; Messrs. Robert Cox, Geo. Da- 
vison, F. L, Nicolay, Henry Neale, Heury Smith, and G, Neale, 
Cadets; Eliza Brannick, Servant to Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. Leslie, 
Servant to Mrs. Leighton, Flora, Servant to Mrs Penrose, Fre- 
derick; Servant to Captain Ardagh.—For Bengat.—Mrs, Ches- 
mey; Mrs. Pe:rose; Miss Twentyman; Lieutenant Chesney; 
Lieutenant Penrose; Mr. Twentyman, Merchant; Mr. Bart; Mr. 
Richardson ; Messieurs John T. Boilean; John Chesney ; and 
Samiel Stapleton, Cadets ; Gotleib, Servant to Mrs. Rundall, 

The Competitor, Low, from Madras arrived at Deal on, the 
21st April, and on the same day the H. C. Ship Ines arrived in 
Margate Roads from China 29th November.—The Rochester 
reached Deal on the 26th April. 

We are sorry not to perceive any dimination ef disaffection 
in Ireland—and regret to say that several parts of Scotland also 
Wave manifested symptoms of insubordination. 

The American Journals insinuate great displeasure at our 
tacit acknowledgement of the independence of South America. 

The prices of provisions in general were considerably reduc- 
ed—but great disturbances were still prevalent in the manufac- 
turing districts, particularly Notti nghamshire 


Courier Offiee, 11 o’Clock.—We have the pleasure of announ- 
eing the arrival of two of our excepted ships—the Ciype, Capt. 
Driver, from London the 31st of March, Madeira the 25th April, 
and Johannah 21st ultimo—and the Moira, Capt. W. Hornblow, 
from London the Ist of May, and Port Praya the 23d of that 
month. 

Both these Vessels brought large Ma ils, and the letters are 
now ia course of delivery. 

The Bexoat Mercnant bound for this Port sailed in the 
middle of April, and had passed St. Jago before the Morra arriv- 
ed there, 

Mr. Burdett, a brother of Sir Francis Bradett, had been ar- 
rested at Paris“ on suspicion of having Treasouabie Papers in 
his possession.” 

Mr. Cannrnc. was not to embark for India until October. 

The Rocuester and Boyns from Bengal arrived in the 
Downs on the 26th April. 

From the reports of the Markets we are glad to observe 
that East India. Produce was looking up, and that the prices of 
all Colonial articles-had improved. 

The foreign News are full of interest, and for the fiftieth 
time we are told War must take place between Russia and Tur- 
key. It is evident, however, that matters are drawing to a 
crisis. At present time will not admit of our adding to the above 
precis of intelligence. 

The Ship Mary Anne, Captain J:'Webster, from Port Louis 
and Mauritius 3ist July, has also come in since the above matter 
was prepared for the Press, 


PESO SESE EEE EADFALERALEETEELERELEBOBELELELELEBEEOLEBTEBELEFELDOEEEPEEBE LE BEBELEL*BELODOEEPOEEDPOELEEEGE SA IEPI LOLOL RE LEBEPAEEBPEAAPLEBPECEEEPUEBDPEELOLOLELE DE DOPE LL ODEEDPLOCEEEEEDBREOADECEE4E OCP 


Zines to a Young Lavy. 





(From the India Gazette.) 


Ve guardian spiiits! throned on high, 
Who rule this nether world of ours,— 

Who urge the seasons down the sky, 

And give and guide Life’s fleeting hours ;— 
If Beauty grace your batlowed sphere — 

If Virtue ov if Love be dear— 

Oh! cheer a son of grief opprest, 

And grant a Lover’s fond request! 


For her whose grace of form and soul 
This sorrowing breast of miue controul, — 
Oh! scatter fortune’s fairest flowers, 
And ayeselect your sweetest hours, 
From such as soothe a heart opprest, 
And prove its trembling wishes blest,—- 
From such as bid the bosom glow, 

And teach luxurious tears to how, — 
From such as shed a brightening beam 
O’er Life’s dark transitory dream, 

And flush with joy, andtransport true, 
Young Beanty’s cheek, and eye of blue, 
Where graces smile, and pleasures play, 
And tender Love, and faucy gay! 


Ah yes'!—if Rosa’s day of life be blest 

Enongh for me—whom woes unnnbered sweli— 
With doubts distracted, and with cares opprest, 
The Flatterer Hope hath bid my breast farewell ” 


The coldness that my heart hath riven, 
That still prolongs my pain, — 
Rosa—though crnel—’tis forgiven— 
Though unforgot in plaintive strain. 

And still the Muse’s Harp of sorrow, 
Shall prove its saddest notes to thee, 
Thongh vot a sigh its tones may borrow,— 
Though vaio its mouraful minstreisy ! 


Loved Maid farewell! —but not with the farewel?: 
The exterior graces, and the soul refined, 

Their tender image cherished long and well, 
Shall warm my heart, and cheer my pensive mind! 


What thongh with withring Cy press shaded, 
And dark my grief-worn brow— 

Tho’ woes oppress, and hopes are faded ,— 
And sighs shall breathe, and tears shall fow;— 
When fancy paints thy bright bine eye 
The dews of sympathy revealing, 
?Twill sooth my bosom’s agony, 

And calm each ruder feeling! 


Shipping Arrivals, 


MADRAS. 


Names of Vessels Flags 
British 


D. L. RB 





Date Commanders 


Aug. 14 Sophia 


From Whence Left 
Trincomalie 








Shipping BMepartures. 


CALCUTTA. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders: Destination 
Sept. 5 Horatie British J. M. Budwell. Trincomalie 
MADRAS. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags Commanders Destination 
Aug. 13 Perseverance British J. H.-Carter Sumatra 
14 H. M.Sch, Cochin British E. Tincombe on a Cruize 
15 Volunteer British T. Waterman Calcutta 





Stations of Pessels in the River, 


CALCUTTA, SEPTEMBER 4, 1822, 
Kedgeree.—Rancoon Packer (brig), inward-bound, remains. 
New Anchorage.—H. C. Ship Asta, and Sr. Tutaco Manor, (P.) 


Saugor.—H.C.S. Ducuess or ArHoLt,. Caroline (brig), and 
JAMEs Scott, owtward-bound, remata. 


The Homer (Amrcn.) arrived off Calcatta on Wednesday. 


—————_ 
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